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iolenr acrst^t man 
iind nature chal- 
Icnged the con- 
science and resources o{ our 
jjllobal village last year as rarely 
hetorc. 

'UNic:i:l- was involved in 50 
major humanitarian relief oper- 
ations caused by events which 
ranged from drought and floods 
to volcanic eruptions and civil 
wars. Long gone are the days 
when the world was blind to suf- 
fcrinjj; in far-off places. A revo- 
lution in communications has 
made it impossible to conceal 
large-scale famine or violence. 
Or for our leaders to avoid the 
question: "What are vou doing 
about It.'" 

Television and news-hungry 
media have brought these 'loud' 
emergencies into our homes, our 
offices and our schools. The 
wwld t)f Cnn reaches out to us 
even as we wait on line at the 
supermarket or the bank. We 
can turn a blind eye hut the 
imprmt of suffering is not easilv 
erased. At the very least, we 
have to ask ourselves: "What are 
w*e gomg to do about it 

In developing countries, tele- 
vised images of the environment 
and lifestyles in the industrial- 
ized world also have the power 
to shock and invite comparison. 
Awareness of opportunities else- 
where in the global village has 
fuelled demcKracy movements 
and helped to break down bar- 
riers, Dverpower authoritarian 
regimes and transform the con- 
duct o\ national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

The graphic repetition of 
scenes of vit^lence and suffering 
has a downside. The recent pro- 
liferation of emergencies shout- 
ing for our attention carries with 
It the risk of ^compassion fatigue' 
- a numbing of the senses. It can 
also distort perceptions o{ the 
^"Me of suffering tn relation to 
aan neeiis elsewhere. 



In 1992, the world was 
shocked by the deaths of" about 
500,000 children as a result of 
'Kuid' emergencies. The an- 
guished faces of those children 
from Somalia, the Sudan, for- 
mer Yugoslavia and other dis- 
tant lands were in our living 
rooms night after night. 

What the cameras missed last 
year were the silent emergencies 
- the hidden suffering of mil- 
lions t)f other child victims of 
malnutrition, disease and 
endemic poverty. The cameras 
missed the 'silent' trauma of 
death - death because children 
were not immunized, because 
fhetr communities lacketl sate 
water and sanitation, and 
because their parents were un- 
aware of oral rehvdration ther- 
apy (ort). They also missed the 
tens ot thousands of otherwise 
healthy children who went 
blind because their parents did 
not know that vitamin A in the 
right foods or a capsule could 
save the ^ight o\ a ^on or 
daughter. 

The deaths ot .some 5,000 
children everv tlav from th.ir- 
rhoeal dehydratitMi passed 



largely unnoticed bv the media. 
The needs of those children 
were overshadowed bv the tele- 
vised profile of 1,000 children 
who died each day at the height 
of" the Simialia emergency. 

Such silent emergencies 
claimed the lives of nearly 12 
million ol'the 12.5 million chil- 
tlren who died in 1992 and will 
take at least as many again this 
year. We canntu allow those 
deaths to remain in the shad- 
ows. Some 55,000 children are 
dying every day, the great majtn - 
ity from causes which we can 
prevent at very low cost. No 
earthquake. Wood or war has 
taken the lives of 250.000 chil- 
dren in a single week, and vet 
that IS what is happening week 
after week in the world's poorest 
countries. 

The international commu- 
nity must also come to terms 
with the fact that increasing 
demands are being placed on 
limited resources. At the time ot 
writing there were 45 civil and 
ethnic conflicts raging around 
the wtirld, in addition to natural 
disasters and the ongoing silent 
emergency. 
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Introduction 



Every life is precious, and we 
welcome the increasing inter- 
national resport'se to the fires 
sparked by loud emergencies, 
but the nations of the world 
must also invest far more than 
they do today in their preven- 
tion. As the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations stressed 
in his Agenda for Peace report, 
there is a critical link between 
democracy and the satisfaction 
of people's basic needs and aspi- 
rations through development. 
The alleviation of poverty's 
worst manifestations early in 
children's lives can do much to 
break the cycle of want, frustra- 
tion and social disaffection that 
is at the root of so many of 
today's conflicts. There is a crit- 
ical need as well to educate chil- 
dren not only in the 'three Rs' 
but also in tolerance for ethnic, 
cultural and other community 
diffe.'ences. 

This is not Utopian thinking. 
In Lebanon and the Philip- 
pines, ^education for peace' pro- 



grammes supported by DNICHf- 
have shown that much can be 
done towards teaching children 
to get along with their neigh- 
bours and reduce conflict. 

Immunization ir perhaps our 
best example of prevention and 
what we can accomplish by 
extending the reach of an 
affordable technology. The 
campaign for universal child 
immunization (UCl), led by 
UNICEH and the World Health 
Organization (WHO), is now 
reaching more than 80 per cent 
of the world's children with vac- 
cines against six child killer dis- 
eases before their first birthday. 
Our target is 90 per cent cover- 
age within seven years. UCI is 
saving over 3 million lives every 
year at a cost of between two 
and three dollars per child. 

Ambitious but doable goals 
were adopted by the world's 
leaders at the historic World 
Summit for Children in 1990. 
In the great majority of coun- 
tries, national programmes of 



action (npas) to seriously pursue 
those goals have been, or arc 
being, prepared. 

If our goals for children in the 
1990s are met, the world for 
today's generation and future 
generations can he a safer, more 
peaceful place. With a restruc- 
turing of nations' priorities to 
give children a first call on their 
resources, we can reduce infant 
and child mortality by one 
third. We can halve malnutri- 
tion, illiteracy and maternal 
mortality rates. We can provide 
universal access to safe water 
supplies and sanitation facilities 
and we can meet our immuni- 
zation target. 

We would need very little 
new money to achieve those 
objectives. We estimate that an 
additional US$25 billion a year 
would be sufficient to implement 
the goals of the World Summit 
for Children and that most of it 
could be found within existing 
local and official development 
assistance (oda) budgets. 



UNICEF has Initiated 
'education for peace' 
programmes In 
countries wtiere armed 
conflict tias closed 
schools and dlsaipted 
children's lives. Here, 
children from very 
different cultural and 
religious backgrounds 
team to accept these 
differences, worWrtg 
and playing together 
at a peace camp 
outside the war zone. 
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Developing countries arc 
trvin^ to find two tliirds o\ tliat 
amount bv rerouting resources 
from less productive areas to the 
social sector. There has been an 
encoura^in*: shift in atrennon, 
in Africa and tither devclopinu 
rej^ions. towards the need to 
develop nations' human capital. 
At the present time» onlv about 
10 per cent of j^overnment 
spending in the developing 
wiirld tjties towards basic nutri- 
tion, health care, water supply, 
sanitation, primary education 
and family plannin)^. 

Industrialized ctnuunes have 
been asked to tind an extra 
LIS$8 billitin a year bv rearran^- 
int: their pruirit ios as well. Major 
tK>ntirs currently spend less than 
10 per cent o\ their cMvn on 
meeting prK>rify human needs 
in the social sector. If budgets 
are restructured so that at least 
10 per cent of local and OPA 
spending is earmarked tor meet- 
iim pruiritv human needs, then 
the Summit uoals for children 
would fall within our urasp. 

I'ntortunately, while the 
world has become increasingly 
responsive to the Moud' emer- 
:ies. It is still lati^inj^ in its 
>ts to alleviate the 'silent' 
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ones where so much can be 
done with so little additional 
commitments. What the inter- 
national community must rcc- 
oj^nize is that the two travel 
hand in hand. Poverty, want 
and disaffection too often tind 
expressitin at the point of a j.^un. 
Tragic events of the past year 
slu)uld convince rations that 
prevention through develop- 
ment IS the least painiul and 
costK' course to pursue. 

We can and we must break 
the cycle ot poverty, sickness 
and violence that squanders 
children's potential and prisons 
their view of the world at lar^e. 
Cliven the needs and the low- 
cost solutions at the disposal of 
ihe iniernatit>nal community, it 
is an increasing obscenity not to 
act. Morality marches with 
chant^in^ capacitv The decade 
of the l^)90s has ushered in a 
new era of opportunities tor 
ctHiperation and social progress. 
We must seize it with both 
hands for our children today and 
for a better world tomorrow. 

4 James P. Grant 

Kxecuiii'c Direcwr 



UNICEF responds to the needs 
of women and children not only 
through its emergency 
programmes, but also by 
providing continuing care for 
those caught In 'silent' 
emergencies, the victims of 
malnutrition, disease and 
poverty. 
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- A REVIEW 



Anew wave of emer^ericies in 1992 served 
notice that the vvorld remains a dangerous 
place. Many ot the dreams ot the post-cold war era 
were put on hold as rivals in a host ot countries 
pursued ethnic, religious, territorial and political 
ditterences at the point ot a fj[un. Children, as 
always, were amon^ the first to suffer. Nature was 
also relentless. Droufiht, floods and other trau- 
matic events challenged the resources and lo^ijis- 
tical capacity of development and relief agencies 
as never before. 

During the year, UNICEF was involved in 
humanitarian responses to children's needs in 
over 50 countries, most oi them very poor, and 
many of them riven by factions which complicated 
the delivery of emergency supplies. With other 
agencies of the United Nations, notably the 
United Nations High Commissit>ner for Refugees 
(UNHc:iO and the World Food Programme (WHP), 
and under the broad coordination of the newly 
created United Nations Department of Humani- 
tarian Affairs, UNICEH is involved in 10 'complex' 
emergencies. 

UNICEH expenditures on humanitarian relief 
totalled almost US$170 million. This was 22 per 
cent of the total budget expenditures for 1992 - 
the highest level since the post- World War 11 
emergency effort - and over three times the 
amount spent on emergency operations in 1990. 

The strife and suffering in Somalia and in for- 
mer Yugoslavia were emblematic of political com- 
plexuies which have stretched to the limit 
UNICEF-'s capacity to meet the needs of children so 
dearly drafted in the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child and the Declaration of the 1990 World 
Summit for Children. 

On numerous occasions, UNICBH found that its 
ability to deliver humanitarian assistance was 
hindered not by difficult terrain or shortages of 
resources, but by lack of political will and respect 
fiu human rights. In several instances, protracted 
negotiations with the parties concerned not only 
delayed relief efforts but also added to the suffering 
and death among civilians engulfed by the crisis. 

Frequently, it became exceedingly dangerous to 
deliver food, water, medicines and other relief 
supplies. In spite of system-wide measures to 
strengthen security during relief operations, four 
international and three locally hired I'NlCEF staff 
members were killed in Somalia and the Sudan. 
With the proliferation of politically complex 
ergencies, the Secretary-General of the United 



Nations established the Department of Humani- 
tarian Affairs (l^HA) to coordinate United 
Nations relief activities. The UNIc:EI' Executive 
Director travelled to Somalia with the Under- 
Secretary-Cjeneral for DMA, and to Iraq as leader 
of a United Nations humanitarian relief delega- 
tion. Mr. Grant also made two trips to former 
Yugoslavia. 

The heavy involvement in emergencies raises 
basic issues of liNlcEF policy and support for 
longer-term development efforts to tackle poverty, 
hunger, ill health and illiteracy. Most of the 13 
million children who died during 1992 died as a 
result of 'silent' and mostly preveniabte emergen- 
cies. The eradication of poverty is the key to most 
of uniceH's goals for children in the 1990s. 

I "NltJEF programmes in such chronic emergency 
ct)untries as Afghanistan, Angola, Ethiopia, 
Mozambique and the Sudan recognize this devel- 
opment-emergency continuum by attempting to 
ensure that emergency activities, in the areas of 
health, water supply and sanitation, nutrition or 
household food security, not only relieve immedi- 
ate suffering but also accelerate rehabilitation and 
development. ^X4uer tankers can provide relief in 
the midst of a drought emergency, but they are of 
tittle use when the rains return. Emergency 
rest)urces invested in a well and handpump, how- 
ever, will give a community the foundation for a 
more secure future. 



Warring factions permit 
the passage of a relief 
convoy to deliver 
supplies - blankets, 
clothing, food, water 
and medical supplies- 
to children In need. 
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UNlC hh cttorts to contain the silent onicn/,cncics 
wrought by disease, malnutrition and illitefacy 
continued to yield significant .trains in child sur- 
vival, development and protection. 

Inuminization coverage was sustaineil and 
expanded \n a lar^e numher ot countries, 
although the price DNlChl- paid tor vaccines 
increased by an average of 2 ^ per cent. UNK:ni 
negotiated with suppliers in the hope that they 
would moderate their increases, and developing 
countries were encouraged, wherever possible, to 
bej^in paying for their own vaccines through the 
vaccine independence initiative. 

The global oral rehydration therapy (cW) use 
rate reached more than 38 per cent during the 
year, more than double the 17 per cent of 198"^. 
But some .3 million children died needlessly in 
1992 from diarrhoeal diseases. Revitalised pro- 
grammes arc needed at global and national levels, 
and a series of country-based reviews began to 
examine governments' plans of action, goals and 
training, together with nations' capacity to pro- 
duce and distribute oral rehydration salts (ORS). 

DNICHF expanded the focus and scale of its sup- 
port to Central and Eastern Europe, the Baltic 
States and the newly independent States, a nd 
work .started on the development of c(^untry prt)- 
grammes for Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgy:stan, Tajikistan, Turkmeni- 
Stan and Uzbekistan. A special representative 
was appointed for Albania and the DNICF.H Rep- 
resentative in Kabul served as focal point tor the 
Icuir Central Asian Republics and Kazakhstan. In 
February and March, UNlCHh and World Health 
Organization (WHo) coUabc^rative missions with 
the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), the United Nations Population Fund 
(UNFPa) and WFP reviewed actions to deal with the 
lcK)ming crisis of health and other urgent human 
needs in 11 republics of the newly independent 
States and the three Baltic countries. The mis- 
sions recommended that some US$420 million of 
international support be provided during the 
remainder of 1992 and 1993 tor urgent health and 
other human needs. 

The special needs of Africa's children, drama- 
tized by several ongoing emergencies, remained a 
UNICEF priority. Programme expenditures in 
Africa increased from US$210 million or 36 per 
cent of total programme expenditures in 1991, to 
US$284 million or 38 per cent of the total in 
1992. 

Total UNICEF programme expenditures for the 
year totalled US$744 million - 26 per cent more 
than in 1991. 



I )uring the year, the numivrof CiHintnes imple- 
menting the Bamako Initiative advanced lo 25. 
and the Initiative received increasing support as a 
valuable alternative to traditional mixes o\ publk 
and private health service^ Although 22 of tlic 
countries actively implementing the Initiative are 
in sub-Saharan Africa, several ccumtries outside 
Africa, including Myanmar. Peru and Viet Nam. 
either received i»NK:uf technical support dunnu 
the year or asked about the reasibility ot commu- 
nity-managed and linanccd healrh care tor their 
people. 

DNlciiF and ^x/|K) wrote to all Meads t)f Siare or 
Gcwernment during the vear seeking their per- 
sonal support for breastfeeding and the babv- 
friendly hospital initiative {m\\). By the end o\ 
1992, 122 developing countries either had taken 
action to end free and low-cost supplies of breast- 
milk substitutes or had never had them. In total. 
767 hospitals are committed to achieving or have 
already achieved baby-friendlv status, having 
undertaken the Ten Steps to Successful Breast- 
feeding' to promote and provide optimum supfiort 
fc^r breastfeeding. 



The girl child is still a victim of discrimination, but 
more countries are conrvDrtted to Improving her 
ctiances In life. 





Humanitarian assist- 
ance - fhe delivery of 
fhe basic essenfials of 
life to victims of armed 
conflict - has become 
difficult and dangerous. 



More than 100 Heads of State or Gt)vernment 
attended the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro 
(Bra:il). Agenda 21 - the Sumn\ir hlucpnnt k)r 
ncticM^ ~ emhraced the major K^iaLs tor child sur- 
vival, development and protection, toj^ether with 
the concept ot primary environmental care ( IMX :). 
The voices of the voun^ were also heard at the 
Summit, which supported global torums tor chil- 
dren and V(Uith. 

Ouii ot the most alarrnint; trends in the wc^rs- 
enin« acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
(Ains) pai\demic was a rapid global shift in infec- 
tion rates towards Asia, the most popuk)us rei^ion. 
WWO predicted that by mid-decade, more Asians 
than Africans would be newly infected each year. 
\ins IS takin^^ a heavy toil on youth, who represent 
an increasingly larqe proportion ot the popular 
tions of dcvelopinji nations. 

During the year national prof.{rammes ot action 
(npas) and the Qmvention the Rights ot the 
diild have become important f^uidelines for set' 
tinu priorities and strate|»ies for children's well- 
beinu. By year-end, 127 ctHintries had ratified the 
(Convention, and 9 out of 10 children in the world 
lived in countries with NPAs. adopting or adaptinj» 
the <zoals of the World Summit for Children to the 
particular circumstances ot each country. Some 
1 57 countries have prepared, or arc in the process 
^^f nreparinu, NPAs that effectively translate their 
j^Jers' commitments to the World Summit Dec- 



laration into measurable j^oals with pro^^rammes 
to implement them, l JNICHI- estimates that 98 per 
cent of children in Asia, 97 per cent in Latin 
America, 90 per cent in sub-Saharan Africa and 
S3 per cenr in the Middle East and North Africa 
are now ct)Vered by Nl*As. 

The NPAs and the Convention were also ^iven 
political impetus by four regional meerin^^s 
tocused on mobilizing commitments and 
rest)urces. These meetings were rhe International 
(Conference on Assistance to African Children 
(iCAAc;), held by the Organization ot African 
Unity (OAV) in Dakar (November); the Confer- 
ence on (lihildren's Welfare, Protection and 
Development, held by the League of Arab States 
in Tunis (November); a high-level meeting on 
NPAs for Latin America, held in Mexico ('ity 
(October); and the ('onference on Children in 
South Asia by the South Asian Association for 
Regional (Cooperation (SAAlu:), held in Colombo 
(September). 

NPAs also reflect the international community's 
growing acceptance of the need for development 
to have 'a human facel During the year, UNlCliF 
attempted to involve the World Bank and regional 
development banks more closely with the NPA 
process so that they would direct a greater share of 
their resources to the social s xtor, with special 
emphasis on primary health care (PHc:) and basic 
education. 
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UNICEH's capacity to monitor its petals tor chil- 
dren was strengthened during the year by the 
adoption of indicators to enable comparisons 
between countries. A new approach to the esti- 
marion of infant and under-five mortaUty rates 
was adopted. During 1993, a status report, The 
Progress of Nations, will be published, showing the 
progress, country by country, towards the major 
goals of the World Summit for Children. 



UNic:Eh cooperated in p^'ogrammes m 137 coun- 
tries in 1992. The majority were in sub-Saharan 
Africa (45), followed by Latin America and the 
Caribbean (35), Asia (34), the Middle East and 
North Africa (14), and Eastern Europe and Cen- 
tral Asia (9). In keeping with UNlCEF's priority 
focus on the needs of the poorest, programme 
expenditures for least developed countries were 4^ 
per cent of the total. □ 



Despite progress made to alleviate 
poverty and lower mortality rates, 
African nations stUl have far to go 
to meet international goals for 
children in the 19908. One third 
of the estimated 13 million 
children who die from preventable 
causes each year are African, 
although they comprise just over 
10 per cent of the world's children. 

It was against this background 
that UNlCEF supported the 
Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) and the Government of 
Senegal in holding a three-day 
International Conference on 
Assistance to African Children 
(ICAAC) in Dakar in November* 
Forty-six African Governments 
were represented — most of them 
at the ministerial level - together 
with 26 non-African countries, 
both industrialized and 
developing, and two liberation 
movements. Non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), which 
provide about 30 per cent of the 
aid for Africa, were invited for the 
first time to participate in donor- 
government discussions. Eighteen 
United Nations agencies, in 
addition to UNlCEF, ako joined 
this major endeavour to find ways 
and means of accelerating 
progress for the continent's 
children. 

At the time of the Conference, 
more than 40 African countries 
had prepared, or were in the 
process of preparing, national 
programmes of action (npAs) in 
order to reach the goals for the 
1990s agreed to at the 1990 
Wbrld Summit for ChiUrcn. 



NPAs address priority needs in 
health, nutrition, education, and 
water and envirotuncntal 
sanitation through low-cost 
collaborative efforts with the 
communities and families most at 
risk. Conference participants 
agreed to incorporate their NPAs 
in their bilateral and multilateral 
consultations and development 
pTogrammes, 

♦ To SAVE 1 MILLION LIVES: 

The medium-term ( 1995) and 
longer-term (2000) goals are 
ambitious. The countries 
attending the Conference agreed 
to accelerate action towards a set 
of intermediate targets by tiie end 
of 199f; to: 

* raise Africa's average 
immunization coverage level from 
75 per cent to 80 per cent against 
diphdieria, pertussis, tetanus, 
polio and tuberculosis; 

» ensure 90 per cent coverage 
against measles and 90 per cent 
coverage against tetanus for 
women; 

» achieve 80 per cent usage 
of oral rehydration therapy (CRT) 
against diarrhoeal dehydration; 

» virtually eliminate iodine 
deficiency; 

» encourage exclusive 
breastfeeding. 

These goals are achievable for 
the most part with only modest 
increases in external support, 
provided there is a strong political 
commitment and widespread 
social mobilization. Taken 
together these measures could 
help prevent the deaths of 
1 million children a year. 
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A conference report prepared 
by ^he OAU and UNlCEF estimated 
that African nations collectively 
would need an additional 
US$12.7 billion a year to achieve 
the agreed goals* About two 
thirds of this {US$8.8 billion) 
would be needed for major 
sectoral programmes in the areas 
of health, education, nutrition, 
and water supply and sanitation. 
Some US$4 billion would go 
towards programmes for the 
poorest households, especially 
in countries that are recovering 
from war, drought and other 
disasters. 

Most of diese resources could 
be found through a restructuring 
of national and official 
development assistance (oda) 
priorities. African and other 
developing nations devote just 
over 10 per cent of their budgets 
to priority human needs. More is 
spent on armies and debt 
servicing than on. education and 
health. Donor coimtries similarly 
direct less than 10 per cent of ODA 
towards basic needs in the world's 
poorest communities. About 1.5 
per cent of all bilateral aid goes to 
primary health care, L3 per cent 
to family planning, and 0.5 per 
cent to primary education. 

What is needed, in the words of 
UNlCEF Executive Director James 
P. Grant, is "20/20 vision" - a 
reassessment of priorities by 
which 20 per cent of national 
budgets and 20 per cent of ODA 
are apportioned to the social 
sector and the special needs of 
children. 



OoNFERENCE 
PURSUES 
GOALS FOR 
AFRICA'S 
CHILDREN 



CHILD SURViyAL AND DEVELOPMENT 



PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 

The past year has seen a movement towards 
developing a more comprehensive package of 
health interventions at the community level by 
building on the outreach of the expanded pro- 
gramme on immuni2ation (epi) and the spread of 
the Bamako Initiative. Evidence of this is seen 
mostly in Africa, where there is an urgent need to 
organize the PHC delivery system. Examples of 
such action are found in the Gambia, Guinea- 
Bissau and several other African countries. 

Many countries continued to build on the suc- 
cesses of universal child immunization (uci) to 
develop integrated health systems. Immunization 
programmes provide at least five contacts between 
infants and health care providers in the hrst year 
of life, and several countries - Bangladesh, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Nepal, Nigeria and Uganda - utilized 
these contacts during; the year to deliver vitamin 
A and iodine supplements, promote ORT, give 
guidance to mothers on the treatment of acute res- 
piratory infections, and promote breastfeeding 
and prenatal care for pregnant women. 

At the meetingof the Joint Consultative Group 
on Policy (JCGP) in January, WHO and UNICEF were 
directed to prepare a document on the subject of 
organizing district health systems based on mc 
The paper highlights the importance of systems in 



maintaining the health gains made in the 1980s. 
It also emphasizes ways in which successful pro- 
grammes such as BPl can reinforce district health 
systems. 

THE BAMAKO INITIATIVE 

After five years of careful nurturing, the 
Bamako Initiative has reached a critical stage in 
its evolution. In an extensive evaluation, the Lon- 
don School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine has 
found the Initiative to be an appropriate way to 
develop PHC services. Thus far, 25 countries are 
implementing it as an alternative to traditional 
mixes of public and private health services, but 
unless donors resolve to give a major push finan- 
cially and otherwise, its contribution to PHc: is 
destined to remain small. At the present rate of 
progress, it would take 40 years for the Bamako 
Initiative to revitalize Africa's health infrastruc- 
ture, and even then, half the population beyond 
the range of existing facilities would be left with- 
out access to adequate health care. 

Based on past experience in 22 sub-Saharan 
African countries, Peru in Latin America, and 
Myanmar and Vict Nam in Asia, UNICEF esti- 
mates that 9 countries already have the potential 
to accelerate implementation of the Initiative and 
achieve national coverage by mid-decade if suf(i- 
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Yemessoa, Cameroon 



Hope restored in Yemessoa 

hen he reached the top of the hllL Celestin Ngba cast a weary eye towards the 
health centre and then back downward into his viiiage. 

He traced the thin gravel line of the main road as it wound between mud walls 
and iron rooftops, burrowed through plantations of cocoa, cassava, groundnuts and 
plantains, and then surfaced briefly as If to take in air before disappearing for good beneath a 
wall of equatorial forest. 

The Ngba family seldom travelled beyond the tree line. Motorized transport was infrequent, 
and it was a three-hour trek to the town of Obala, just 15 kilometres away Besides, they had most 
of what they needed In Yemessoa. Isolated within the forest, the village was modern by rural 
standards. The water supply was pumped from a deep borehole and piped to outlets conveniently 
located along the main rood. Electricity was drawn from the national power grid, and now there 
was a health centre with a full-time head nurse and one trained assistant 

Mr. Ngba's 17-year-old daughter, Adele-Philomene, had just given birth there, and both mother 
and child were in excellent health. 

Fortunately the centre had recently reopened under community management and offered 
essential drugs and basic health care for very modest fees. "It was unbelievable," said Mr. Ngba. 
"If we had been able to afford transportation to the mission hospital In Efok I can tell you it would 
have cost 10 times more. Before our community took over the management of the centre, the 
place was almost abandoned and there were never enough medicines. The nurse wrote long 
prescriptions and sent you away" 

The health centre in Yemessoa is one of 38 which have been set up in 10 provinces of 
Cameroon under the Bamako Initiative to replace poorly run government services and to protect 
communities from the overpriced and sometimes dangerous drugs prescribed by street merchants. 
The Initiative was launched in 1987 In Bamako (Mall) by African Ministers of Health after discussions 
with UNICEF and WHO about ways of transforming some 40,000 government health facilities in sub- 
Saharan Africa Into efficient and affordable community-run operations. 

The Yemessoa centre has two buildings which are open day and 
night Vaccinations are given daily. Drugs are always available to treat 
the most common ailments: malaria, roundworm, skin infections and 
acute respiratory infections. An antenatal clinic Is available to all 
pregnant women. The chief of the village reports that not one woman 
has died from pregnancy or birth-related complications in more than a 
year. He said that although falling cocoa prices had hurt local farmers, 
more than 80 per cent of villagers had been able to afford the drugs 
and health core provided. Attendance at the facility had more than 
doubled from 958 visits in 1991 to 2,190 in 1992. 

Yemessoa Is in one of three provinces which have introduced the 
Bamako Initiative with UNICEF assistance. USAID and a Germano- 
Cameroonian primary health care project each support another three 
provinces, while FAQ helps one other. NGOs, including Save the Children. 
CARE and the Association of French Volunteers, are also supporting the 
Initiative in a number of provinces. In the UNICEF-assisted area, inhabited 
by about 4 million people in 41 health districts, the objective Is to bring 
38 per cent of the population under the umbrella of the Bamako 
Initiative by 1995. 

Each centre Is supplied with essential drugs from a warehouse in the capital, Yaounde. The 
drugs are procured internationally through UNICEF channels at extremely favourable bulk rates. 
Each centre then adds its own margin to cover operating costs and sets fees for other health 
services.Only 10 per cent of the centres hove failed to recover their operating costs. 

Almost 2,000 government health centres covering some 20 million people in sub-Saharan 
Africa have been revitalized by the Bamako Initiative. Cameroon hopes to Increase the number of 
its health centres under community management from 38 to 118 in 1993. 
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dent rinancial rcsiiurccs are made available. Fiir 
the remainder, mcludinj» many lar^e coemtnes, 
resiuirces will have to he found and, in addition, 
the hasic capacitvot the health system will require 
strenythenin^. 

♦ AlliaN'CES: a positive development in 
W92 was that a World Bank report entitled 'Bet- 
ter Health tor Africa' provides strong support tor a 
hroad'hased alliance between the Bank, the Afri- 
can Development Bank, bilateral and multilateral 
ai^encies and NClOs to revitalize Africa's health 
care svstem at the periphery and district level toh 
lowiny the principles of the Bamako Initiative. 
I'NICHF is conv need that this alliance is feasible 
and has increased its interaction with WHO, the 
banks, bilateral a<4encies and NGOs which are 
workinii on Atrican health issues. 

In Mali, UNK'tH is wcirkin^ with the European 
(^omnuinitv, French and German bilateral assist- 
<ince agencies, the United States Agency tor 
International Development (US.-MP), NX'HO and 
the World Bank. It is expected that bv h)96 incor- 
poration of the basic principles ot the Bamako 
Initiative will have transformed health intrastruc- 
tures in tive regions tif Mali into tully functioning, 
community-based health systems. In the Gam- 
bia, revitaliratuin of PHc: based on the Bamako 
Initiative is in progress. One health division has 
become operational, and tive more will toUow in 
earlv Integration of vertical interventions 

with more brtnidlv based health pn>i^rammes has 
been supported bv I NK'HH without sacriticini^ the 
satistactorv results ot the EV\ programme. 

♦ CnAN(iiN(rriMES: Many Atrican countries 
have been cautu^us so far about instituting the 
reforms which thev helped to frame in the 1980s - 
especially tlmse leading to greater community 
uivolvement in health services management - but 
the times are chanmnj.^ rapidlv. L\'mocrati:ation 
in Atrica has helped to f^enerate public demand tor 
attordable and better-quality services, and both 
^tnernments and donors will have to adapt 
accordingly. 

Democratic change has also opened up possi- 
bilities to applv the principles ol the Bamako Ini- 
tiative in Gentral and Eastern Europe where 
traditional drue supply lines have collapsed. Many 
countries are solicitiny loans an^ountin^ to 
hundreds ot millioi^s of dollars to finance the pur- 
chase of essential dru^s. If this money could be 
used to purchase the most cost-ettective i^eiwic 
druu>, competition amon^ international suppliers 
would invariably drive down prices on the global 
O irket, to the benetit of all. 
JC .Another new development in^l992 was the 




The Bamako Initiative 

gives families access 

1 to essential drugs at 

appearance of a publication tor health workers ^^.^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

entitled The Prescnher, published by 1'NIc:ef ini- 

tially in cooperation with the US Pharmacopeial 
^Jonventitin and now with Association Mieux 
Prescrire, in consultation with \v\\0. The publi- 
cation provides technical information on the use 

t>f dnius for different pathokiuies. Four issues were J 
published in four lan^uaues during the year, cov- - 
ering such subjects as pre^nai^cv, sexually trans- 
mitted diseases and AlPS-related diseases, acute 
respiratory infections (aRI) and the control ot 
diarrhoeal diseases (t im). Some 35,000 copies 
were distributed, and circulation is increasing 
rapidlv. 

UNIVERSAL CHILD IMMUNIZATION 

ImmI-'NI/atu'in coverage was sustained and 
improved in a lar^e majority of countries. But suc- 
cess has placed new demands on the vaccine sup- 
ply pipeline, and the prices UNIc:i£F pays for 
vaccines ii^creased by an average ot 23 per cent. 
UNlc:iiH has been workin^^ closely with Sf.'\\o to 
ensure that additional vaccines are available to all 
who need them and that the I'c^l ^^oals of devel- 
oping countries are not jeopardized. Steps have 
been tpken to: 

» help developinj^ countries which produce 
lar^e amounts of vaccine to improve the quality of 
their products and become self-sufficient; 

•> persuade vaccine suppliers to moderate their 
pnce increases; 

' encourat^e developing countries, wherever 
possible, to be^in to pay for their own vaccines 
through the vaccine independence initiative. 



Proqrammes 



The Immunization effort 
of ttie 1980s tias 
brougtit dramatic 
declines in ttie 
incidence of disease 
among ctiildren, 
preventing over 
3 million child deattis 
and 400.000 cases of 
paralytic polio each 
year. Everything now 
depends on the 
mainterKjnce of strong 
health systems to 
sustain and Increase 
immunization levels. 
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This initiative offer? high-quality but low-cost 
vaccines through the UNICEF warehouse in 
Copenhagen, which accepts non-convertible cur- 
rencies. It also includes a revolving fund to pre- 
finance vaccine procurement. UNlCEF uses local 
currencies for in-countr>' expenses and reimburses 
the revolving fund in dollars, Morocco has taken 
advantage of the initiative and several other coun- 
tries are negotiating to join the scheme. 

A situation analysis of global vaccine produc- 
tion and demand will be completed in 1993. 

♦ Polio eradication: The last case of polio 
in the Americas was reported in Peru in Septem- 
ber 1991, and polio-free zones are being created in 
East and South Asia, the Middle East, North 
Africa and southern Africa. 

Rotary International is an outstanding example 
of popular support for the eradication campaign. 
Rotary raised more than US$240 million for the 
effort and provided thousands of volunteers to 
assist immunization services. 

Most countries of Asia and the Middle East and 
North Africa have started to implement plans to 
eradicate polio, eliminate neonatal tetanus and 
control measles, and UNICEF is supporting efforts 
to strengthen their disease-surveillance systems. 
These systems will provide timely reporting on the 
onset of any suspected case of polio and the inci- 
dence of measles and neonatal tetanus. Many 
countries have started to map cases of neonatal 
tetanus and polio and t(^ identify high-risk areas 
where immunization coverage is low. 



♦ Delivery systems-. Unfortunately several 
countries - most of them in 5ub-Saharan Africa - 
have not been able to maintain the high levels of 
coverage achieved in 1990. Civil unrest, drought 
and lack of infrastructure are among the reasons 
cited. Attempts are currently being made to 
strengthen their delivery systems. 

In Guinea-Bissau, however, EPI activities are 
well implemented across the country through the 
use of outreach centres. This decentralized 
approach has had a positive impact on delivery of 
PHC services. While EPI began as a vertical pro- 
gramme, it is foreseen that in 1993 it will be inte- 
grated into the Bamako Initiative to revitalize the 
PHC system all over the country. (Sec The Bamako 
Initiative.) 

♦ Vaccine RESEARCH: unicef is actively col- 
laborating in the children's vaccine initiative 
(cvi) with UNDP, WHO, the World Bank and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. CVl task forces are analys- 
ing the global vaccine supply situation and coor- 
dinating support for seleci J countries to improve 
quality and increase local production. Research 
has commenced on a more heat-stable polio vac- 
cine, a single-dose tetanus vaccine and an 
improved measles vaccine. UNICEF does not pro- 
vide financial support for research activities, but 
is leading efforts to assure affordable high-quality 
vaccines for the global immunization programme. 
UNICEH is also supporting the development of 
stronger disease surveillance capacity in develop- 
ing countrie^ y 



ACUTE RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 

EArH vcar, ARI and, in particular, pncuiTuinia 
<iccounr kir sume 3.6 milikin deaths aniDii^ chil- 
dren under five and are the single hi^^est caut>e ot 
child mortality in the world. 

Bv December, more than 65 developing coun- 
tries had operational plans ot action tor the control 
of" ARU and another 20 had prepared technical 
t»iiidclines tor case management. 

Most country programmes rely heavily on com- 
inunitv health workers tor diagnosis and treat- 
ment, louring the year, iiNK:i-.f- and W'Ho 
supported training tor more than 1,000 senior 
health personnel in 25 countries. 

! 'NK kf's comprehensive approacli tor the con- 
trol ot ARI includes: helping develop plans ot 
action geared to the needs, infrastructure and 
resources ot each country; decentralirine activi- 
ties to subnarional levels; assisting with the train- 
uig of health wo'-kers; supporting access to 
essential drugs and appropriate technological 
devices; and helping with monitoring and 
communicarion. 

♦ Bamako INITIATIVE: Access to antibiotics 
is essential for effective case management, and the 
Bamako hutiative has helped guarantee commu- 
nity supplies in a number ot countries, particu- 
larly in sub-Saharan Africa. C.Anrimoxa:ole» the 
drug recommended for the home treatment ot 
pneumonia, is now available in many countries. 

In IW2, \\ \\o, with I'NK.Hl- support, took the 
lead in surveillance ot antihiutic resistance. 
I NICIIF- also collaborated with Wfio in ettorts to 
develop equipment for treatment ot children sut- 
feringtri>m pneumonia. Respiratory-rate timers 
and oxvgen concentrators were introduced in 
1^)92 in Atrica and Asia, where their use will be 
closelv monitored. 

♦ C\Mmi:cT TRHATMHNT: Programme re- 
views in se\'eral countries where ARI programmes 
exist showed a marked reduction in the use ot 
antibiotics for coughs and colds, and in the use ot 
\-rays tor the detection ot pneumonia. 

Eth»xigraphic studies have been usetul in deter- 
mining tunisehold practices and thereby devekip- 
mg approj nate home-care messages tor mt>thers. 
The messa-^es help mothers recognize rhe earlv 
signs ol p'leumonia and seek appropriate treat- 
ment outside the home it needed. 

An AKl managers' meeting in Bolivia (Febniarv 
1^^2) resulted in the formatitm of a consulta- 
iive group to provide intercountry support tor 
Q I activities. This support covered such ele- 
El^JjCritii «^ general surveys, epidemiolygy, training 



and communication. During the year, several 
Asian countries included comptMUMits ot the ARI 
programme in an integrated package of services 
tor child survival. The package was very cost- 
effective, combining training, programming, 
management of services, drugs and logistics. 



CONTROL OF DIARRHOEAL 
DISEASES 

Altik^iiciI! the rate of cmU use, based on the 
percentage of cases ot diarrhoea treated in chil- 
dren under tive, has more than doubled trom 17 
per cent in 1985 to 38 per cent at present, some ^ 
million children died during the year trom diar- 
rhoeal diseases. These unnecessary deaths were a 
poignant reminder that a revitalized diarrhoea! 
diseases control programme is essential at global 
and country levels. 

Analyses or global and country-specitic data 
show that nations must addressdiarrhoeal diseases 
with greater emphasis and speciticity it they are to 
achieve the goal of lialving child deaths trom diar- 
rhoea by the year 2000. An intermediate goal of 
80 per cent ORT usage has been set for selected 
countries in order to focus political support and 
commitment to achieve the health target. Eftorrs 
will be made to ensure proper case management at 
home and in health facilities as well as to improve 
access to ORS. 

International organizations can play a major 
role in these areas. In Mexico, the Intcmatit^nal 
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A packet of oral 
rehydration salts Is a 
child's passport to 
good health. 




Proqrammes 
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This young mother Is 
saving her child's life. 
But dehydration from 
diarrhoea still causes 
over 15 nrilllion child 
deottTS a year. 



Junu^r Chamber of Commerce signed an agree- 
ment with the Minister of Health to support ORT 
activities as part of the CDV) programme in states 
where diarrhoeal diseases pose the greatest risk. 

♦ Revised strategies: In a number of coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, ORT use 
rates and deaths due to diarrhoeal diseases have 
come under close political observation. Atter an 
analysis of child mortality in Morocco, King Has- 
san 11 declared that deaths due to diarrhoeal dehy- 
dration must be reduced dramatically A two-year 
initiative to achieve that objective includes a 
revised communications strategy directed to the 
family and the marketing of ORS, combined with 
training for health personnel. 

At the SAARC ministerial meeting on children 
held in Colombo (16-18 September), senior gov- 
ernment officials from Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka 
cited CI)L) as a key objective through home-based 
interventions supported by the health system. 
Country planning includes improved production 
and distribution of ORS in Pakistan. 

♦ Commitment TO CDD: At a ministerial 
meeting in Mexico in October, 19 Latin Ameri- 
can countries discussed their NPAs and committed 
their health systems to a revival of con. In Brazil, 
the Catholic Church and non-governmental 
organizations (ngOs) aim to carr^' the ORT mes- 
sage to every home in states with the highest 
infant and child mortality rates. 

Child survival and cnh were also a major 
focus of the countries represented at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Assistance to African 




Children (icaac), convened by theoAl' (Dakar, 
25-27 November). 

It is important that countries and agencies inte- 
grate their activities at the field level. A package 
for programme development and training is being 
devek>ped for case management of children with 
diarrhoea, pneumonia, measles, malaria and 
malnutrition, who continue> to be a majt>r part- 
ner with UNlCHh in all activities related to pol- 
icy development, programme design and 
implementation. 



AIDS AND CHILDREN 

By end-1992, who estimated thai, world- 
wide, 13 million adults had beer^ infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus (Hi\') and that 
2. 5 million of these had progressed to AiPS. Every 
day, approximately 5,000 additional people are 
becoming infected. Hiv infections among women 
and children are increasing rapidly and for chil- 
dren the results are especiallv devastating. 
Approximately one out of every three children 
born to an HIV-infected mother dies c^f AlhS, usu- 
ally before the age of five. Even children who are 
not infected suffer the disease's consequences 
when it develops in their parents. While sub- 
Saharan Africa remains the most heavily infected 
area, the pandemic continues to spread through- 
c ut the world, making the problem truly global, 
with no country spared. 

♦ MULTISECTORAL APPROACH: There is 
increasing recognition that no single intervention 
or approach is sufficient to contain the epidemic 
and that the spread of AlD^ is directly linked to 
societal factors, especially to the status oi women, 
with pcx)r women and young girls being die most 
vulnerable. 

In this context, the UNlCEF Ains prevention 
effort focuses on youth and women through a 
multisectoral approach. In line with the AIDS pre- 
vention and care strategy approved by the Execu- 
tive Board in 1992, UNICEF supports activities 
aimed at: increasing life skills among youth, both 
within and outside the school system, through 
youth organizations and peer groups; strengthen- 
ing health services; and suppi^rting AIDS- infected 
families. An important aspect of the work isMKial 
mobilization to spread kncnvledge through all lev- 
els of society - particularlv among youth and 
women - and to increase the commitment of lead- 
ers and pcilicy makers. 

♦ Contributing factors: The eastern and 
southern Africa region remains the most severely 
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attccted by rhe AIOS pandemic. As in other 
regions, many factors contnhute to the rapid 
spread of WW including the low socio-economic 
.status of women and girls, the tendency of many 
men to have multiple sexual partners, the high 
persistence of sexually transmitted infections 
known to facilitate Hlv transmission, seasonal 
migration patterns and the consequences ot 
armed conthct. Recognizing these factors, the 
UNK KH approach has been to strengthen the 
capacities of communities to address the problem, 
in Uganda, this is being done through alliances 
with Ncios working both in prevention efforts and 
in activities to protect children who have been 
orphaned. 

♦ Foct'S ON YOUTH: hi nearly all the coun- 
tries of the region, a large part of I'NlcriiF support 
ij> directed towards preventing HIV transmission 
among young people. In Rwanda, a peer-to-peer 
project, with vouth choosing their own leaders 
and developing their own materials, was tested 
during 1992 and will now he carried out on a 
larger scale. This tvpe of approach is proving suc- 
cessful in a number of other countries. In Zambia, 
there is a specific focus on w(^men» with UNlCEh 
supporting the prevention and control of maternal 
syphilis, an activity that will contribute to 
decreasing maternal mortality as well as to the 
prevention of HIV transmission. 

In We.st and Central Africa, one ot the under- 
lying causes of the spread of the disease is popula- 
tion migration, soUNR:hl- is developing prevention 
activities which cover adjacent countries. 



In an attempt to contain the AIDS epidemic in trie 
Caribbean. UNICEF supports educanng women in 
safe sexual behioviour 



The most alarming increases in the rare ot 
transmission are in Asia, Atter a period ot deny- 
ing the existence of the problem, countries are 
beginning to respond with a sense of urgency. 
This is mosr evident in Tliailand, where the Gov- 
ernment IS engaged in a campaign to liberate girls 
forced into prostitution. UNICHF is providing 
assistance tor their reintegration in society. 

In Latin America and the Caribbean, UNICHK 
support ro the Ains prevention cttort is building 
on existing activities with children in especially 
difticult circumstances. Again, the tocus is on 
young people, particularly those in high-risk sit- 
uations. 

Finally, in the Middle East and North Africa^ 
the region currently least affected by Air^S. UNK:bf 
supports activities to convince governments ot the 
reality ot the problem and is developing pro- 
grammes to address the underlying situations 
known to contribute to the rapid spread ot the 
virus. Thus, in Morocco assistance is given to pnv 
grammes to address the reproductive health needs 
and overall situation of wc^men and girls. 

♦ Improved coordinationj During 1992, 
I iNICEH took a number of steps to ensure better col- 
laboration and cc)ordinati(m with other organiza- 
tions hoth within and outside the United Natknis 
i^ystem. Its closest relationship continues tci be 
with the W'lK^ Global Programme on AlhS (cjpa). 
Joint activities organized in 1992 included a con- 
sultation of experts on HIV transmission and 
breastfeeding as well as a number ot country 
assessments. 



UNICEF uses a peer- 
to-peer opprooch !n 
Africa to protect thie 
continent's young 
people. 
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Exclusive bfeastfeed- 
ing from birth )s the 
best way to ensure a 
baby Is well nourished. 
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NUTRITION 

CDn the global level, protein -energy n^alnutri- 
tion (PF-M) ainon^ children under five years ot a^c 
declined from 42 per cent in 1975 to 34 per cent in 
1990. However, because ot population j^rowth, 
thehhsolute numberof malnourished children has 
increased, from 168 million in 1975 to 184 million 
in 1990. 

The data contained in the Sccoiid ^vrld Num- 
turn Sinunion Rclxm (1992), compiled hv the Sub- 
committee on Nutrition of the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination (acx:/sc:n), do not 
show significant differences among regions and 
between countries. South America shows a 50 per 
cent reduction over the past 15 years, but PHM has 
not decreased in sub-Saharan Africa; and South 
Asia, the region with the largest child popula- 
tion, has more than 54 per cent of the world's mal- 
nourished children. 

During the 1980s, in many countries, including 
Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Kenya, 
Thailand, Venezuela and Zimbabwe, the preva- 
lence of malnutrition, as measured by the number 
of underweight children, showed a slow but sig- 
nificant decline (.sec fnofile, 'Brighter Days in Ban 
Dawn). The situation in some other countries, 
including Bangladesh, Colombia, the Philippines 
and Rwanda, was static, while the trend in several 
African countries worsened. In 1992, wars and 
domestic conflicts led to famine in Angola, Ethio- 
pia, Liberia, Mozambique, Somalia and the 
Sudan, and severe drought affected household 
food security and nutrition in most countries ot 
eastern and southern Africa. 



The L'NK Hh nutrition strategy has been pro- 
moted in alt developing countries and adopted to 
a targe extent by Bangladesh, Bolivia, Burkina 
Faso, Ecuador, Malawi, Mali, Namibia, Nigeria, 
the Philippines, Sri Lanka, Swaziland and the 
United Republic ofTiinzania. Other countries, 
including Brazil, Chad, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, 
Indonesia, Nepal, Madagascar, Mc^zambique, 
Niger, Peru and Viet Nam, are following suit. 

M'djor constraints on the development ot co- 
herent national nutrition strategies are: 

» a lack of national consensus on the nature of 
the nutrition problem, in particular on the causes 
of malnutrition; 

» the continued marginatization ot nutrition 
issues in gcwernnrients, agencies and universities; 

» a failure t(^ recognize the impact o\ sectoral 
policies and strategies on nutrition in such areas 
as agriculture, health, education, water and 
sanitation; 

» inadequate understanding of the kev u^le of 
women in nutrition. 

The four main elements of the UN1c:hi- nutritum 
strategy involve: 

control of the three main forms of micronu- 
trient malnutrition (iron, iodine and vitamin a); 

» prelection, promotion and support of breast- 
feeding and impnn'ed child-teeuing practices; 

» community participation and empowerment 
through improved assessment, analysis and sus- 
tainable actions (the triple-A approach); 

» improved nutrition information systems. 



Not only an adequate food supply but also 
health and care are essential for nutritional well- 
being. 
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Ban Dawn. Thailand 

Brighter days in Ban Dawn 




he loose sandy soil of this nonh-eastern village is dry much ot the year but most 
families scrape by on small plots of jute, tapioca and peanuts, which they cultivate 
alongside a canal which follows the main road. In a good year, water stays in the 
canal long enough for farmers to plant rice, but good years, like the rains, are 
infrequent. Rice Is the main dietary staple, but in families that cannot grow enough to meet their 
own needs, rice purchases consume about 20 per cent of the household budget. 

Some 320 people ~ mostly very young or very old - live in Ban Dawn in thatched wooden 
houses. Youi^g people with six or more years of education tend to strike out on their own. 

More than half of the country's poor live in villages like Ban Dawn, with about one ninth the 
income o> those employed in the non-agricultural sector. 

Malnutrition rates among children in the north-east averaged 25 per cent in 1990 and ranged 
as high as 43.9 per cent among preschoolers in the dry season (March to May). Diseases caused 
by micronutrient deficiencies are also prevalent: iron deficiency anaemia and goitre, caused by 
inadequate iodine in the diet. Deficiencies in vitamins A and 82 are also a concern. 

In 1989 a survey in Ban Dawn of 44 children aged six years and younger found that 42 per 
cent suffered from first degree, or J 4 per cent from second degree malnutrition, although their 
prospects have improved considerably since then. The main reason for hope is an Integrated Child 
Services project (1989-1993) supported by UNICEF and the Christian Children's Fund. 

The project blends modern knowledge of nutrition, health and education with the 
community's perception of malnutrition and tradiilonal responses. Villagers are asked what they are 
doing in a nutritional context and why The project for Ban Dawn, and seven other rural villages in 
the north and north-east, has analysed the main causes of malnutrition in each community and 
works with several government agencies to alleviate the problem. 

During the action phase (January 1991-December 1992), a day-care centre was set up in 
each village, and a manual and videotape on child growth and development were produced for 
village volunteers to use with parents or other caregivers. After training, the 20 to 40 volunteers 
recruited from every project village each trained between 5 and 10 
parents in better child-rearing practices. 

At the Ban Dawn day-care centre, preschoolers are now taught 
good health and hygiene habits and are encouraged to express 
themselves verbally In primary school, fifth and sixth grade girls and boys 
are shown how to take better care of their siblings and become good 
parents. The centre is run by a committee which gathers contributions 
from each household and pays a volunteer to care for the children 
during the day and give them their lunch. The volunteer has been trained 
to teach counting and the Thai alphabet. The centre also serves as an 
information and training resource for parents who want to know more 
about child care, health and nutrition. Additional information is provided 
over public address systems or by monks and other respected 
spokespersons. 

Village volunteers also organize feeding stations for children in selected 
homes or at the community centre. Food is provided by the community 
and is supplemented with fresh vegetables and other produce from 
school gardens. While the children eat, the parents are shown how to 
make playthings with local materials and to stimulate child learning. 

The project decentralizes authority - a striking departure from conventional child health, 
nutrition and education programmes, which tend to be shared among ministries and managed by 
officials who are not necessarily disposed towards community participation. 

Preliminary data suggest that children's weight and height for age have improved in Ban Dawn 
Ban Dawn is the poorest of the eight villages in the project, but has shown the greatest degree of 
improvement particularly in second degree malnutrition. Early indications are that the approach 
can be replicated nationwide for all 6 million of Thailand's under-six-year-olds. 
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0{ the ihrcc neccssnry ctnulitums tor niitn- 
nonal wcU-hcin^- UhkI, health and care - the last 
has received the least atrcntu)n, althtui^h UNIci-l- 
has successfully pronK)ted awareness o\ improved 
feeding practices, includinj^ hreastfeedini;. Other 
important components tit" child care are personal 
hyj^iene, the uscof hasic health services, and pro- 
tection and stimulation of tlie child. 

UNK:tH reviewed the role of care in child nutri- 
tion in a paper for the International C^ontcrencc 
on Nutrition held in Rome in December. 

♦ Household food security: Per capita 
food production has stagnated in manv nations 
and has fallen hy as much as 50 per cent in some 
countries of eastern and southern Africa. Declin- 
ing^ food production has resulted in major price 
increases, mnkini^ food inaccessible to poor 
households and reducinj^ the frequency of meals 
and amount of food for many children. 

UNlcrEF support for household food security has 
included: credit schemes tor women producers in 
C^amhodia, Malawi, Namibia, the Philippines, 
Rwanda and Tanzania; seed multiplication proj- 
ects in Nij^eria; traminj^ for aj^ricultural extension 
workers in Namibia; food banks in Chad and 

Nij^er; and multiple cropping schemes in Benin 

20 and Burkina Faso. The UNlc:nF Eastern and 

Southern Africa Rej^ional Office (ESARe^) has 
coordinated a study of household food security 
focusing on Angola, fk^tswana, Rurundi, Ethio- 
pia, Madagascar, Malawi, Mozambique, Nami- 
bia, Rwanda, Tanzania and Zambia. UNICEF has 



Lack of vitamin A could 
cause this child to 
become blind, but two 
capsules - costing four 
US cents - will protect 
tilm for a year. 




also been active \u preparations U)v an Interna- 
tional l)ecnde for Food and Nutrition m Africa. 

♦ MiCKONUTRlENTS; There Were a number 
of successful moves during the vear to combat 
micronutrient malnutrition and increase aware- 
ness o\ the consequences of this 'hidden hunger'. 
(AMisensus strengthened on the importance ot 
vitamin A in h^htin^ common intectivins, and it 
now seems feasible that by 1995 iodine deticiency 
disorders (lOP) can be eradicated in a number ot 
hij^hly populated regions. Clearer evident:e also 
emerged on the negative imf/act ot simultaneou.s 
deficiencies of micronutrients, includmg iron, 
vitamin A, iodine and zinc, on the body. 

♦ IDI): A Ministerial Conference on Children 
in South Asia (September) accepted a challenge 
to iodize all salt in SAARc: countries by the end of 
1995. There are preliminary indications that Bhu- 
tan has virtually eliminated \Di\ and important 
steps have been taken towards iodizing all salt in 
Bangladesh. China has developed a comprehen- 
sive plan with UNiCEH, i.iNHP and WHO to tackle 
inn, and important steps were also taken to elim- 
inate the disorders in Mongolia, Myanmar and the 
Philippines. In the Americas, Ek)livia and Ecua- 
dor are close to eliminating inn; Cameroon and 
Namibia have been among the most successful 
African countries m tackling this problem. A sur- 
vey carried out bv the International Council (or 
the Control of Iodine neficiency Disorders 
(Kx:inn) revealed that these disorders remain a 
significant problem in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

♦ Vitamin A: National vitamin a supple- 
mentation programmes were implemented in 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka during the year, and a 
number of other countries plan to deliver vitamin 
A supplements through their EPI programmes. A 
national survey in Indonesia is expected to con- 
firm that xerophthalmia has been virtually 
eliminated. 

♦ IRON; UNICEF supplied iron and folic acid 
supplements on a large scale to pregnant women 
in 30 countries during the year 

♦ Nutrition information systems: A 
review of nutrition information systems in Bt^ 
tswana, China, Costa Rica, Madagascar, Mali, 
Mexico, Venezuela and Viet Nam was not encour- 
aging. It showed that while most countries gath- 
ered substantial data and generated impressive 
computer diagrams, inadequate analysis meant 
that little of the information was used by decision 
makers. Surveyors noted a need for stronger advo- 
cacy to generate understanding ot the problems 
and demand for solutions. 
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One of the year 2000 goals Is access to prenatal 
care for all pregnant women. 



SAFE MOTHERHOOD AND FAMILY 
PLANNING 

Ai least 500,000 women died during tlie veur 
t'nnn causes related ro pret^nancv and childhirrh. 
And tor each o{ these deaths 15-20 wonuMi suf- 
tered some (orm o\ hfelon^disahility. About 25 per 
cent ot maternal deaths are due to abortions and 
another 25 per cent to the complications whicli 
are ctunmon m ill-ttmed, hi^h-nsk [pregnancies. 
This tnmic loss ot life would he greatly reduced it 
couples who did nor want ro have a hahy were able 
to avoid pregnancy safely and eftecrivelv. 

♦ (jt)Ai,S: The 1^)90 World Sunuiur set u^upor- 
tant ^oals for sate motherhood and family 
plannum, including a 50 per cent reduction in 
maternal morrahtv bv the vear 2000; access bv all 
j'^re^nant women to prenatal care, trained attend- 
ants during childbirth and referral facilities lor 
luj.jh-risk pregnancies and obsrernc enierj^encies; 
anil access hv all cmiples, especially wi^men, to 
tamdv planning uitormation and services lo avoid 
pregnancies which are too earlv, too late, too 
nvanv or too frequent during a woman's reproduc- 
tive cvcle. 

Working in partnership with \X'HO, i 'NhPA and 
I'NnP, ? NK Ul-'s focus on reaclun^ the «oals of 
family plannmt; is m the areas oi infi^rmanon, 
education and communication on birrh-spacinu, 



rt'sptinsihle parenthood and discouraging earlv 



medium'-term plan 1^)^)2/1995. \V(K1 provides 
reclinical assistance and UNi lv\ provitles support 
for train inf^, demographic studies and census tak' 
in^, women in development activities, and the 
supply of contraceptives. UNPP ui\'es necessary 
institutional support. 

In addition to saving lives ainl improving the 
quality of life tor nuuhers and children already 
horn, family planning wcuild reduce demand for 
abortions and help prevent the more than 50,000 
ille^^al abortions currently performed every day, 

Purin^^ 1992, ihe Harth Summii U'NCl-n) pro- 
vided a major torum tor discussion on populatitMi 
ixilicies in the context of susiainahle development. 

In many devek)pin^ countries, particularly in 
Africa and South Asia, communities depend on 
traditional birth attendants (Tr\As) tor prenatal 
and delivery services, i 'NK TV continues lo suppt^rt 
traInln^ for TR\s in many countries, includinu 
fl^ypt, Ghana, Iran. Malawi, Mexico and Nepal. 
MNlCHl- is now conducting these programmes in 
accordance with the f^uidelines worked out jointly 
by I'NK'l-.K WHO and I'Nhl'A. Special efforts are 
bein^ made lo u()^rade the knowledge and skills ot 
l UAs in maternal and child health (wc.w) activi- 
ties and to establish closer links between the 
health sector and TRAs. 

UNK-hH ctintinues to supply iron and folic acid 
supplements for antenatal clinics and hospitals, 
and chlor(K|uine, where appropriate, for malaria 
prophylaxis in pregnant mothers. 

Traininji: ot i in staff in safe motherhood was 
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A t^ealtfi worker 
explains different 
metfiods of family 
planning. Such sen/Ices 
can cfiange the lives 
of women In the 
developing world. 
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TrKiye and earlv pregnancies as stressed in the 
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The family has the first 
responslbilltv for the 
care of children. 
Happy, healthy families 
are the goal of the 
safe motherhood 
initiative. 




conrinucd in 1992 with an intcrrcj^ional tniinin^ 

22 workshop in Ouagadougou (Burkina Faso)« 26 

^')ctcibcr-3 November. I^articipanis were from 
kith the East and West African rej^tons and tron\ 
the South Asia F^e^ional Ot'tice (IU>sa). 

In March, UNiCHH participated in a nieerinjj; ot 
Partners tor Sate MorherluHid, hosted hv the 
World Bank in Washington, he: It was aeknowl- 
ed^ed that while much interest had heen gener- 
ated since the launching of the sale motherhood 
initiative m 1987, the number ot niaternal deaths 
remained indetensibly hi^h. 

A strategy paper on safe motherhood was pre- 
pared under contract by Columbia University in 
New York in consultation with UNicth statV. 

♦ Global ACTIVITIES: In Bangladesh, ac- 
cess to Mc:i \ and family planning information and 
services continued to improve, together with sup- 
port for a government programme to raise the 
average age of marriage and prok^ng the interval 
between births. 

In Ghana, a safe motherhood protect was sup- 
ported by iiNiCht- in three of the country's ten 
regit^ns. IVojects in the remaining seven regions 
are supported by vuvva and USAllv 

In Malawi, UNICEh is helping to increase public 
awareness of safe motherhood and improve mater- 
nal services at health units. Antenatal clinics and 
trained TBAs are supplied with essential drugs, 
Q including iron folate and chloroquine. 
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In Iran, \ 'NUii' supports government el torts to 
reduce maternal mortality rates bv training rural 
midwives and monitoring their mipact and effi- 
ciency, hv the end of the current training cycle it 
is expected that 95 per cent of deliveries will be 
handled by 1 ban. A gowrnmenr programme inte- 
grates family planning with the Pile network, 
makes extensive use of the media tor health edu- 
cation and provides low-cost contraceptives. 
UNICFih assisted with health education and advo- 
cacy and a KAP (knowledge, attitudes and prac- 
tices) study in 24 provinces. 

In Egypt, TPA rraining is linked to the immu- 
nization of women against tetanus. The main 
objective of the programme is to ensure hygienic 
delivery practices and the early referral of patients 
who have complications to appropriate health 
facilities. 

In Mexico, more than half of the 14 million 
couples practise some method of family planning. 
I'NirHi- supports training and communications 
activities, and some 252,000 community health 
promoters, 24,000 health workers and ),400 rrrt- 
ditional midwives have been trained in Men 
activities. 

In Nepal, l 'NFPa and I'NlCHH collaborate in pro- 
grammes to encourage smaller families and child 
care. Elements of family planning have been 
woven into every aspect of UNlcnh programme 
activities in the areas t^f Mci i, educatkm and pov- 
erty alleviatkin. 

In the Philippines. UNlCFi 's urban basic serv- 
ices (UHs) programme has integrated family plan- 
ning and adolescent fertility m 25 poor urban 
areas. I'NIci'h assistance for M( H is supplemented 
with funding from the Australian International 
Hevekipment Assistance Bureau. 

In Tanzania, I'NICFI- supports family planning 
as part of the safe motherhood initiative. 

In Zimbabwe, the AlPS Prevention IVogramme 
has a maji^r focus on education for schoolchildren 
about responsible sexual behaviour, including 
information about reproduction and family 
planning. 

♦ Fkmalh CIRCUMCISION: Female genital 
mutilation affects more than 80 million women 
globally. Its psychological consequences have not 
been adequately studied but the devastating phys- 
ical effects are well documented. These range 
from infertility and pelvic infection to frigidity 
and difficulties at delivery. 

The mutilating effect of female circumcision 
varies widely and is closely tied to cultural prac- 
tices anti beliefs. It is a delicate issue which makes 
behavioural change difficult, particularly in those 
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1.0U1UTICS wIktc rho liealrh Jt'[xirtmcnr Jdcs not 
recD^nize ir as a prohlcni. 

I 'Nici h's main idIc lia.shccn in public oducarion 
ahoiir the hanntul CDnscquonccb o\ tcmalc cir- 
cnnic. »n rlumiyh rraininq pru^^ranimes uir mid- 
wives and ThAs. 

In Guinea, whore 80 per coni o\ all women are 
circumcised, I'NICHK provides advocacy and pro- 
gramme support tor local NOOs concerned wuh 
excibiDn and intibulation. 

BREASTFEEDING 

TjU: ettort ti) accelerare action on the protec- 
tion, promotion and support ot breastfeeding, 
with lu iU as a key strategy, resulted in a ^reat 
resurgence ot activities in 1992. 

Wirhm 18 months ot its launch in June ot 1991, 
HI ! II activities had been undertaken in more than 
120 countries - both developing and industrial- 
i:ed. At the end of last year, 97 per cent ot all the 
dovelopinu world's children 1 1 »*ed in countries that 
i^ad either taken actii>n to end tree and low-cosi 
.supplies ot breastmiik substitutes or had never had 
them. Only six devekipin^ countries had not yet 
acred to end the distribution ot" tree supplies; 
hopetullv. all will have done so by April 19^^. The 
Koalot ending the distribution ot tree and low-cost 
supplies in all industrialized countries has been set 
tor mid- 1994. 



♦ Savin(; mvi-S: The «oal ot IM-Iii is to mobi- 
lize health care systems and health workers to pro- 
vide information and support to women to 
breastteed exclusively from birth. Even in the 
poorest ot circumstances a im>rher can conveni- 
ently provide all the nutrirkin her child needs K)r 
the tirst tour to six months by breastteedin^. Bui 
many hospitals actively discourage this natural 
optKMi bv separating infants trom their mothers at 
birth and usin|» intant tormula as a 'luodem' feed- 
ing alternative. In many communities, especially 
poor ones, ihe results are often disastrous. V'C'llo 
reports that a bottle-ted baby in a poor commu- 
nitv is 15 times more likely to die trom diarrboeal 
diseases and 4 times more likely to die from pneu- 
monia than a baby who is exclusively breastfed. 
\x iK^ estimates that more than l.Smilhon intant 
lives could be saved from diarrhoea and ARI deaths 
each year if mothers breastfed exclusively durinjz 
the first lour to six months. 

♦ GlobalcRITERIA: UNlctF and wwo have 
supported the process ot the designation ot *babv- 
triendlv' hospitals by deveK)pinj^ global criteria 
based on the 'Ten Steps to Successful 
BreastteedinK'. Guidelines, rraininu manuals and 

an international assessment instrument provuie 

common ^kibal standards tor jud^in^ accomplish- 23 
ments. C.iountries were assisted in establishing 
lUHl national committees and in desi^natin^^ 
baby-friendly hospitals. l"Nlc:i:[' identified a uk)bal 





A smiling mother 
welcomes hier 
newborn, who is given 
to her to breastfeed 
immediotelv after birth 
of a boby-friendlv 
hospital. UNICEF efforts 
to promote BFHI 
worldwide ore gaining 
ground. 



Proqrammes 



network of health protessionals qualified to help m 
training health workers, in transforming hospital 
practices and in supporting countries to plan for 
long-term changes. 

During 1992, 90 developing countries had tar- 
geted hospitals to become bahy-friendly. In more 
than half of those countries, 767 hospitals are 
committed to achieving or have already achieved 
baby-friendly status, having undertaken the Ten 
Steps to promote and provide optimum support for 
breastfeeding. In several developing countries, 
the Ten Steps were adopted to apply to whole vil- 



lages, cities and regions. Breastfeeding promotion 
organizations have continued to mobilize the pub- 
lic to demand baby-friendlv hospitaU. 

♦ Changing hospitals: bfhi is the first 
WHO/UNICEF initiative launched with goals for 
both developing and industrialized countries. 
This global initiative set in motion dialogue and 
actions aimed at re-establishing a breastfeeding 
culture, as well as the gradual, sustainable trans- 
formation of the way hospitals treat new parents, 
newborns and eventually their patients all over 
the world. Li 



BASIC Education 
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A basic education 
must equip a child for 
ttie responslbllitY of 
adulthood. Education 
of the giri child Is 
increasingly a UNICEF 
focus. 



THE Executive Board has strongly endorsed 
the expansion of basic education activities, 
giving priority to primary education, education of 
girls and women, and linkages with early child 
development (CCD). 

Primary education was a priority theme at rep- 
resentatives' meetings in all regions during the 
year, and at an NGO conference on girls' education 
(New York, April 1992) the Executive Director 
called for the full integration ot girls mto the 
mainstream education system, while recognizing 
the importance of using non-formal approaches to 
provide learning opportunities to girls in the 
interim period until the formal system was ade- 
quately able to meet the demand. 
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UNICEP organized a regional workshop in Bo- 
tswana on girls' education in order to develop npas 
based on diagnostic studies prepared for eight 
countries in the eastern and southern African 
region. 

UNICEF efforts to support'education for girls 
included training of female teachers in Nepal, 
Pakistan and Yemen; preparing gender-sensitive 
curricula in Bangladesh, Mozambique and Nepal; 
ensuring that schools were located near commu- 
nities in Bangladesh, Bhutan and Nepal; and sup- 
porting day-care centres for vounger siblings in 
China. In Pakistan, the new UNICEF country pro- 
gramme focused on the enrolment and retention 
of girls in school. In Morocco, a project was 
launched in 1992 to double the enrolment of rural 
girls in primary schools by 1995. (See also profile, 
* Educate a ^ri educate a rmiori. ) 

♦ Creative approaches: Stronger empha- 
sis was placed on creative ways of bringing basic 
education services to poor and difficult-to-reach 
communities. Determined advocacy generated 
many enquiries for information about successful 
innovations including the Bangladesh Rural 
Advancement Committee (braC) non-formal 
education project and the Escuela Nueva, a formal 
education project in Colombia. A senior member 
of BRAC travelled to Nigeria, Senegal and Sierra 
Leone to provide information about these com- 
munity-based schools, and educators from Turkey 
went to Colombia with UNICFF assistance to learn 
about Escuela Nueva. 

♦ Early child development: unicef poN 
icy on young child development was updated dur- 
ing the year in collaboration with agency partners 
from the Jomticn Conference, NGOs and private 
volunteer organizations in the held. A framework 
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tor policy development wa.s prepared aiul shared 
with 20 African countries and Facts tt)r Life mes- 
sages were expanded to include child develop- 
ment. Training focused on the young child was 
initiated for L'NICEF staff in nine Sahelian coun- 
tries, and traininj^ modules were introduced in 
Angola, Ghana, Rwanda and several other coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, Twelve 
Latin American countries had strong young child 
development components in their basic education 
programme tor 1991-1992, and 20 African and 11 
Asian and Middle Eastern countries are adoptini» 
more comprehensive strategies in this area. 

♦ Adult LITERACY: unicef participated in 
several meetmgs and seminars on literacy and 
adult education, and is preparing policy guidelines 
for further discussion and consensus-building. 

A number of countries have new literacy activ- 
ities. Nepal has an integrated adult and children's 
literacy programme which includes reading, writ- 
ing, numeracy and basic knowledge on health and 
nutrition. Namibia launched a national literacy 
programme in September, with the target ot 
achieving literacy tor all by the year 2000. Egypt 
established a National Agencv for Adult Educa- 
tion and the Eradication of 11 literacy and is in the 
third year of a 'Decade for Literacy'. The Domin- 
ican Republic has adapted a new set ot literacy 
materials from the Facts for Life manual. 



A boy sets off for schiool before sunrise, carrying 
tiis books and his midday meal. 






A unes(:o/unk:ef regional seminar was held in 
Bogota in May 1992 to develop a new framework 
for adult education in Latin America, and a num- 
ber of activities are planned in this area with 
UNESCO, the International Council for Adult 
Ediicntion . the Latin American Council for Adult 
Education, and the iis-based National Center on 
Adult Literacy. 

♦ Monitoring goals: unicef continued its 
work with I'NHSCO and other partners to help 
countries improve the quality and timeliness ot 
data collection, and a joint UNESCcVuNiCEF proj- 
ect is developing wavs to determine learning 
achievement. l'NESc:o ar i the World Bank are 
working on indicators tor selected activities. 

♦ Building partnerships: Existing net- 
works were strengthened and extended during the 
year, both at headquarters level and in the held. 
Meetings were held with I'SAIP, the World Bank. 
I -NOP and UNFS(.:o to share information and to 
plan joint activities, and strong working relation- 
ships were initiated in the areas of Hcn and girls' 
education. Both the Bank and USAii> have agreed 
to incorporate ECO in their list of educational 
priorities and have asked tor ongoing assistance 
from i.'NlCEF. A UNICEF publication, Stratefries to 
Promote Girls' Education, made an important con- 
tribution in focusing policy discussion at the 
donors' meeting on basic educatk)n held in Paris 
(June 1992), 

Promotional activities continued under the 
I 'NFSCO/U'NICHF Cooperative A\grcemcnr, and 
UNICFF participated in the tirst meeting ot the 
International Consultative Forum on Education, 



A teoctier conducts 
a literacy class for 
women during a break 
in their work as carpet- 
weavers. 
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Bolivia 

The language of education 
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or Indigenous people in Latin America, education is often a double-edged sword. 
Delivered only in Spanish, the language of colonial conquest it has tended to 
disparage native cultures and make students feel ignorant or ashamed of their 
heritage. Drop-out rates for indigenous students are far above national averages, 
and for those who enrol in school and stay long enough to graduate, the price can also be high. 
Very often, education becomes a barrier between children and parents who speak only their 
native tongues and are Illiterate. 

In a poignant letter to UNICEB leaders of the Guarani community in Bolivia wrote: "Many years 
ago, when schools arrived In our region, they told us that education would be the way out of our 
backwardness, a way of achieving our development. We thought so as well and struggled to have 
schools. We built the buildings with our own scarce resources and fought for the state to send 
teachers to our community. Each child we sent to school represented our hopes for a better 
tomorrow. 

"The years went by, and we did not see the fruits of these schools. Those of us who are parents 
today suffered the frustration at that time of having to leave school after a few years without any 
advantage. The meaning of things was inverted for us. Strangely education did not help us to 
advance, quite the opposite. It served as a pretext for them to tell us. on top of everything, that we 
were stupid, ignorant and backward. The Spanish language, which was supposed to open the 
doors to science and knowledge for us and be the vehicle for improvements in our lives, ended up 
making us ashamed of the customs and language of our fathers and our Guarani culture. School 
became an obstacle to our efforts to relate to the rest of society." 

There is a total of some 200,000 indigenous Guarani In Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil and Paraguay 
In Bolivia, an estimated 80,000 live in the Chaco region close to the borders with Argentina and 
Paraguay 

A meeting between the Assembly of the Guarani People, UNICEF and the Bolivian Ministry of 
Education in 1989 brought the promise of change through a project to introduce bilingual 

education without cultural biases to schools in marginal areas. There are 
114 indigenous bilingual schools in Bolivia, of which 23 are for Guarani- 
speaking children. The project Is sponsored by Bolivia's Primary Education 
Programme with support from UNICEB UNESCO, the Government of the 
Netherlands, the Catholic Church, and local and international non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs]. The effort was reinforced in January 
1992 by the presidential launching of a literacy campaign to give every 
Guarani girl, boy woman and man a basic bilingual education. By the 
end of the year, more than 10.000 Guaranis and 500 community 
educators were involved in the campaign. 

A council of Guarani elders, including women, has been Involved in 
all phases of the project and has reviewed the writing and Illustration of 
texts to ensure their relevance to the cultural and daily reality of the 
students. Bartomeu Melia. a Jesuit priest and authority on the Guarani 
language and culture, said that the eldsrs otArokuoiyo (guardians 
of knowledge] have expressed themselves through the new curricula 
with an authenticity and precision that anthropologists have 
found difficult to achieve. 
Early results show that boys and girls In the Guaran' bilingual schools are earning higher grades 
in all subjects than their peers In comparable monolingual schools and that the number of drop- 
outs and students repeating grades has decreased significantly According to UNESCO, in the 
Guarani bilingual schools the repetition rate for the first grade was 10.5 per cent after two years of 
the project, while at the national level it was 26.4 per cent. 

Although the Bolivian project is still In its infancy reports from parents to UNICEF are 
encouraging. "Now the children ore learning more and better," wrote one parent body "They 
can express themselves freely without being punished for speaking another language." 
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hosted hy IJNHSCC) in Geneva in Septemher. Con- 
structive working relations were developed with 
rwo PNESCX^-atfiliated institutions ~ the Interna- 
tional Institute tor Educational Planning (llEP) in 
Paris - and the UNESCO Institute of Education 
(UIE) in Hamburg. Collaboration arrangements 
also exist with the Christian Children's Fund, the 
Bernard Vim Leer Foundation, the World Orga- 
nization for Preschool Education and the Chilu- 
to-Child Trust. 

In 1991 the UNESCO/UNICEF Joint Committee 
on Education {Jc:e) proposed the development ot a 
joint *Nine Largest Countries' strategy. Nine of 
the most populous countries - Bangladesh, Brazil, 
China, Egypt, India, Indonesia* Mexico, Nigeria 
and Pakistan - were selected because, since they 
have 75 per cent of the world's illiterates, signifi- 
cant progress would be made in achieving the 
Jomtien goals it those countries were encouraged 
to provide universal access to basic education by 
the end of the decade. In 1992, plans tor a joint 
strategy to help the nine reduce illiteracy and pro- 
vide ac ss to primary education by the end ot the 
decade were started, and each Head ot State was 



invited to participate, i 'NICEF/UNESCO consulta- 
tions, advocacy visits to selected countries, coun- 
try sector analyses and technical support are 
planned for each country during 1993. These 
efforts will culminate in an international 
meeting, hosted by India and involving Heads ot 
State and educators from all nine countries, in 
November 1993. 

♦ BUDGET: Although UNICEF budgetary com- 
mitments tor basic education have gone up in 
many countries, actual programme expenditure 
for education went down from US$57 million in 
1990 to US$48 million in 1991 or only 8 per cent 
ot the total programme budget. This phenomenon 
may have been partly due to the demand tor 
resources created by an unusually high incidence 
ot emergencies in varii^us regions during 1991. In 
1992, however, expenditures on basic educaticm 
rose to US$72 milHtMi or about 10 per cent ot 
I INK :i:F- total programme budget tor that year. This 
latter increase does suggest that there may now 
be a growing commitment on the part ot I'NUTF 
held i)thces zo invest more resources in basic 
education. □ 
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DROUGHT, civil strife and combinations 
of both .severely tested the capacity ot 
i 'NK:EFand other agencies tc^ meet the demand tor 
>afe water supplies in 1992. Virtually all oi south- 
ern Africa and cc^untrles ot the Horn, as well as 
parts of Asia and Latin America, suffered the dis- 
ruption of regular development programmes as 
governments and reliet agencies were torced to 
respond tc^ emergencies. 

In m(\st, if not all, of the emergency countries 
there are both regular and emergency water and 
sanitatum (vc'atsan) programmes. To make opti- 
mum use of emergency funds, these programmes 
should be linked as far as practicable. For example, 
it can be very wastetul in emergency :imes to use 
resources to buy water tankers, which are ot very 
limited use atter the crisis has passed. It can be tar 
more cost-effective to sink wells in the emergency 
zone and sustain them. There shmild be a judi- 
cious mix of emergency and regular vc'atsan pro- 
grammes in areas i^t instability. 

♦ MoNiTORiNCi: Fi^Uowing the World Sum- 
mit tor Children, NPAs have becmiie a rallying 
^"•nnt for sectoral goals, and the Water and Sani- 
lon Monitoring System (vc'asams), developed 



by i.iNiCEH and \\'\\o, has become a useful tool tor 
those countries wanting to assess and track their 



Restoring clean water 
to war-torn areas 
requires a conribination 
of emergency and 
regular measures. 
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UNICEF has helped to 
build latrines for the 
people of this remote, 
mountainous village. 



own performance. UNIcFi- and WHO collaborate in 
^athcrin<? national data each year to enhance sec- 
tor n^onitorin^ at the global level, analyse trends 
and make regional and t»lobal comparisons. These 
data are published by the Geneva-based Global 
Collaborative Council tor Water Supply and San- 
itation. About 70 developing countries provided 
baselmedata in 1990, while some 18 countries 
carried out some term ot WATSAN review in 1992. 
These included in-depth evaluations in Angola, 
Bangladesh, Cambodia, Haiti, Indonesia, Mex- 
ico, Sri Lanka and Viet Nam. 

♦ National program>'es of action: The 
strength of npas for advocacy and follow-up was 
most evident in Mexico where investment in the 
sector has grown fivefold since WAT SAN goals were 
inserted in the NPA in 1990. By the end of 1992, 
coverage had increased from 79 per cent to 84 per 
cent for water supply, and trom 63 to 68 per cent 
for sanitation. 

♦ ENVIRONMENT: Two meetings during the 
year highlighted environmental aspects ot 
WATSAN projects. A; International Conference 
on Water and the Environment, held in Dublin 
(January) submitted a number of substantive pro- 
posals to the Earth Summit (UNCEn) in Rio de 
Janeiro 'June). Both conferences emphasized 
intersect )ral linkages for sustainable develop- 
ment, and UNCEtVs Agenda 21 gave integrated 
water resources management well -deserved 
prominence. 





Women mechanics repair a handpump. Their 
team maintains 50 pumps in good working order 
as part of a UNICEF -assisted programme. 



♦ Guinea WORM disease: Significant prog- 
ress was made towards the eradication of dra- 
cunculiasis (guinea worm disease) with the com- 
pletion ot national case searches in all known 
endemic countries except Chad and the Sudan 
where political instability hindered sate access to 
endemic areas. 

A promising sign is that while globallv the 
number of known endemic villages has increased 
as a result of stronger surveillance measures, the 
number of cases has declined. About 85 per cent 
of the known cases of dracunculiasis occur in just 
six countries - Benin, Burkina Faso, Ghana, 
Mali, Nigeria and Uganda - and it is believed the 
Sudan also has a large number of victims. 

A UNICEF/WHO Inter-agency Technical Support 
Team, created for endemic francophone coun- 
tries, became operational during the year and is 
based in Burkina Fasc\ 

♦ SuSTAlNABlLlTYr The concept of local 
management involving women in the operation 
and maintenance of WATSAN systems has been 
adopted bv an increasing number ot countries, 
some of which are broadening the scope ot the 
Bamako Initiative trom its health focus to include 
cost-sharing for water svstems. A number ot coun- 
tries have established community watsan com- 
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Um Shugaira^the Sudan 

Child-friendly villages 
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laring suspiciously, the old man barked, "Why are you asking?" 
"By God! Answer me," said the younger man. ^'How many children do you have?" 
"Fourteen," said the old man reluctantly before self-consciously counting again.... 
"Perhaps 15," The crowd roared with laughter and the Sudanese mobile theatre group 
knew it had another hit for its repertoire. 

The theatre group has had a string of successes in Um Shugoiro - a community of former 
nomads from the Howozma tribe. The Hawozma have embraced almost every available social 
improvement from handpumps to oral rehydration. Personal hygiene is better, child nutrition has 
Improved, and mortality rotes - about 180 per 1,000 live births - are in retreat. 

A village committee of five women and five men has been trained to promote health and 
hygiene, and two members have accepted responsibility for maintaining the community's 
handpumps and low-cost pit latrines. UNICEF supports these activities together with income- 
generating projects for women and a child nursery 

About 20 other villages in the state of Kordofan consider themselves to be equally progressive. 
There has been some discussion about the possibility of officially designating villages as ^child- 
friendly' once they achieve immunization, water, sanitation, education and other development goals. 

A UNICEF-supported project backed by creative government financing aims to provide safe 
water supplies and sanitation for most of the state's 3 million inhabitants. The Sudanese Government 
has negotiated with donors to write off US$65 million In debt in return for government local 
currency Investment in the project. 

One of the most successful components of UNICEF assistance in Kordofan has been the 
installation and maintenance of handpumps. About 6,500 wells, dug since 1989 have been 
capped with India Mark II handpumps. The combined cost of well digging and pump installation 
per unit is about US$3,500, compared with US$8,000 per unit before the project started. Annual 
maintenance of each pump is about US$25, and an average village like Um Shugaira has seven 
handpumps. Each handpump serves about 200 people and is 
affectionately known as a hoyofi - 'my life' - aopropriate in a land 
where the struggle for safe drinking water Is a struggle for life itself. 

In villages like Um Shugaira, women have assumed responsibility for 
maintenance of the pumps to ensure that never again will they hove to 
walk four hours every day to fetch the household water supply 
Maintenance money is gathered from a tax on sugar, levies at harvest 
time, or a fixed monthly tariff for each household. Quarterly surveys 
Indicate that more than 85 per cent of the pumps remain operational 
throughout the year. 

The child-friendly village project also promotes the construction of 
simple latrines together with hygiene education. A handpump 
maintenance manual carries messages from the UNICEF handbook Facts 
for Life, which schoolteachers and religious leaders have been trained to 
communicate to parents and students in Kordofan. Last year, more than 1 
million school exercise books, 500,000 matchboxes and 250,000 school 
timetables carried Immunization messages. Schools are priority sites for 
the installation of both handpumps and latrines. 

UNICEF project support has also been given to the enrolment of 
more than 7500 women in a literacy programme; mobilization of 
international, national and local resources for girls' education and early 
childhood development services; and provision of solar refrigerators for safe vaccine storage. The 
refrigeration units will extend the reach of mobile immunization units into communities isolated by 
hot desert terrain. 

UNICEF has also helped to establish more than 20 oral rehydration 'corners' at health units 
around the state. The health units are the focal point for a trial introduction of the Bamako Initiative 
which UNICEF believes could eventually make Sudan's child-friendly village project self-sustaining. 
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To combat disease in 
shanty towns, UNICEF 
combines hygiene 
education with the 
upgrading of water 
points. Here, water is 
collected at a 
conservation project 
supported by UNICER 
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mictees with financial as well as technical respon- 
sibilities. UNICEF is supporting:; these endeavours 
with regional workshops to build local capacity in 
countries including Angola, Mozambique and 
Nepal. 

♦ LINKAGES: Several countries are seeking tc^ 
expand the most common linkages between water 
supply^ sanitation and health to include nutrition, 
education, women in development and the envi- 
ronment. African Sahelian countries have sought 
sectoral linkages with the environment. Oman 
has linked WOTSAN with a campaign to combat 
trachoma^ and other countries are establishing 
linkages with education through school hygiene. 

♦ Sanitation and hygienE: The need to 
change human behavicHir has made sanitation and 
hygiene elements more difficult to programme 
than water supply. However^ a decision by UNICHF 
in 1990 to shift the focus from engineering to 
health and social communications with a prefer- 
ence for women to handle this task (because of 
their key role in educating the family on the need 
for sanitation and as an opportunity to empower 
them to demand better facilities in the commu- 
nity) has had satisfactory results in Bangladesh, 
Benin and Ethiopia. {See also the profile on the 
Sudan, 'Child- friendly villages'.) In each of these 
cc^untries women with a public health backgrc^und 
head the sanitation and hygiene components of 
the programme. 

♦ Technical COOPERATION: Highlights of 
technical cooperation among developing coun- 
tries (tcix:) during the vcar included: a visit to 
Guatemala and Honduras to look at low-cost 
WATs.^N prc^jects in marginal areas by Peru's 
national WATSAhi officer; the secondment of Moz- 



ambique's Senior Project Officer to advise on the 
drilling and rehabilitation of boreholes in Zambia; 
assistance to drought-affected areas of Zambia bv 
a WAT5AN officer from Sierra Leone; guidance on 
W.^TSAN services for refugees in Kenya from a 
WATSAN officer from Mozambique; an exchange of 
information between Uganda and Tanzania on 
the use of PVC rising mains (pipes) for hand- 
pumps; a visit by four Nigerian government offi- 
cials and one watsan officer to Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras) to inspect urban programmes. 

♦ COLLABORATION: Inter-agency collabora- 
tion needs to be pursued more energetically and 
systematically both inside and outside the United 
Nations system. During the year UNICEH worked 
ck^sely with a number of agencies and organiza- 
tions including UNPr, who, the World Bank, 
NCOS and several bilateral bodies. 

♦ Research AND DEVELOPMENT: A French 
company, Rhone-Poulenc, has developed a cylin- 
der which can be inserted in boreholes to release 
regulated amounts of iodine into drinking water 
supplies in areas deficient in this vital micronu- 
trient. A water source which provides 7,200 litres 
of water a day can be iodated at a cost of US$150 
a year. The company claims that the system has 
been well received during tests in Mali, and 
DNICEF Staff in the areas of WATSAN and nutrition 
will participate in field trials in Benin, Guate- 
mala, Indonesia, Kenya, Malawi, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, the Sudan, Tanzania and Viet Nam, all 
of which have iodine deficiency problems. 

♦ Global ACTIVITIES: During 1992, unicef 
cooperated with approximately 100 countries in 
W'ATS.'XN prcMects or activities, with an approxi- 
mate financial input of US$84 million. IJ 
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SUStAINABLE DEVELOPMENT - THE ENVIRONMENT 



THE Earth Summit (unced), held in Rio de 
Janeiro in June, provided an extraordinary 
opportunity tor people of all nations to examine 
the sustainability ot their natural development 
pattern and their lifestyles. 

UNICEF played its part in this process by helping 
to mobilize governments, NGOs and citizens from 
all walks of life. Its main role was that ot an advo- 
cate tor development approaches focused on 
human concerns and the special needs of children 
and women. Many country offices were involved 
in studies and situation analyses linkini2: the state 
of the environment to the plight of the poor, and 
in co-sponsoring national seminars and conter- 
ences on this subject. UNICEF's role and special 
concerns for children and women were subse- 



Young people were eloquent in their pleas for a 
safer planet at the Earth Summit's Global Youth 
Forum. 




quently reflected in many of the national reports 
prepared for UNCED. 

Several offices helped initiate public campaigns 
and children's hearings to increase environmental 
awareness among children and involve them 
actively in the protection and improvement ot the 
environment around their school, home and 
community. 

Further efforts were made during the year to 
include environmental dimensions in all country 
programme areas including PHC household food 
and fuel security, water supply and environmental 
sanitation, income-generating activities for 
women, L'BS and integrated area development. 
I !NCED reinforced the UNICEF argument that chil- 
dren are the most vulnerable victims ot environ- 
mental degradation, and it allowed their voices to 
be heard through Global Children's Hearings and 
the Global Youth Forum held in Rio at the time of 
the Conference. 

♦ CHILDREN'S CONCERNS: Children from 21 
countries spoke passionately about their hopes 
and fears tor the environment and of the need for 
governments to reassess their priorities. Among 
the issues they raised were po\'ert>', human rights, 
armed conflict and military expenditure, Cher- 
nobyl and the fear ot nuclear war, environmental 
education, access to information, and the needs ot 
street children and indigenous peoples (see inofile. 
The lan^^ia^e of ediicauoii) . 

At the Global Youth Forum. 15-year-otd 
Melanie Paris of Trinidad and Tobago made this 
eloquent plea to adult society for young people's 
involvement in decisions affecting their future: 
"Tell me, 1 forget: 
Show me, I might remember; 
Involve me and I will understand." 

♦ Framework for .action: In spite of many 
limitations, Agenda 21, the operational docu- 
ment on environment and sustainable develop- 
ment agreed upon by world leaders gathered at 
Rio, provides a good framework tor comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching action. Three points in par- 
ticular are relevant m this context: 

Agenda 21 has placed human beings at the 
centre of environmental concern, emphasiring 
the socio-economic dimensions as much as the 
conservation of resources. 

►> It recognires that, for protection of the envi- 
ronment, the participation and empowerment ot 
the poor are essential, and that so long as one fifth 
of the world's population continues to consume 
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As part of an emefgency 
programme to restart 
local food productlori 
in a regiori devastated 
by war, farmers receive 
seeds, tools arid fuel in 
exchange for part of 
their seed production, 
which is then passed 
on to others to plant. 




four fifths of the world^s resources and produces 
most of the pollution and waste, no lasting solu- 
tions to the crisis will be possible. 

- Agenda 21 has gone further than anv other 
international conference document in emphasiz- 
ing the importar^ce of collaboration between gov- 
ernments and Ncios. 

♦ Objectives: The main challenge pre- 
sented to UNIcrEH bv Agenda 21 was to: promote 
PB: activities that address the needs ot communi- 
ties; improve the environment for children at 
household and community level; and encourage 
local participation through women, youth and 
children. 

Although PEC was firmly established in the 
development lexicon at UNCED, DNICEH country 
programmes have long pursued its objectives 
through the provision of safe water and sanitation 
services; household food security and nutrition; 
PMC and the empowerment of communities 
through the Bamako Initiative; formal and non- 
formal education through the Third Channel' 
and 'education for life'; activities to generate 
income and reduce the workload of women; the 
promotion of conservation and alternative energy 
sources; and small-scale agroforestry. 

UNlCEH*s partnership in Educatkm for All also 
provides a channel for development of schtxil cur- 
ricuhu highlighting aspects of environmental pro- 



tection and sustainable development and the 
opportunities that exist for children, teachers and 
parents to put into action the lesscms learned. 

♦ Support for pec: iimcei- supported manv 
environmental projects during the year. 

>» In Brazil, six DNICEF offices serving eight 
Amazon Basin countries participated in a Poverty 
and Environment Project to help indigenous and 
other poor communities affected by deforestation 
caused by logging, agriculture, gold mining and 
petroleum extraction. 

»» In Fenerive (Madagascar), the primary 
school curriculum integrates health, nutrition 
and environmental awareness with school gar- 
dening and tree planting. 

>» In Niger, UNICEF has included an environ- 
mental component in most of its programme sup- 
port in the provinces of Zinder, Maradi, Tahoua 
and Tillaberi. 

» In Bangladesh, a well-digging project, which 
the Government made conditional on each com- 
munity constructing and using five to ten latrines, 
has contributed to a 25 per cent reduction in 
reported diarrhoea cases. 

» In the Philippines, UNlCHK support for com- 
munity food production as a follow-up to emer- 
gency relief has made significant inroads on 
malnutrition, particularly in the sugar-producing 
province of Negros Occidental. U 
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URBAN BASIC SERVICES 



ALMOST half of the developing world's 
urban dwellers are children whose vulner- 
ability over the past decade has increased with the 
rapid growth of towns and cities amid economic 
and environmental crises and recurring conflicts. 

In 1980, there were twice as many poor rural 
households (80 million) as poor urban ones (40 
million), but by the year 2000 it is estimated that 
there will be more poor urban households (72 mil- 
lion) than those in rural areas (56 million). More 
than half of the absolute poor w.ill be concen- 
trated in urban centres, which are growing at 
annual rates of 5 per cent in Africa, 4 per cent in 
Asia and 3 per cent in Latin America. Some cities 
report growth rates as high as 10 per cent with the 
influx of migrants. 

Disaggregated data, although limited, indicate 
that urban children fare worse with respect to 
infant mortality rates (imr) than the national 
average and are sometimes even worse off than 
rheir rural counterparts. A survey of 35 countries 
found that average access to safe water was 64 per 
cent in marginal urban areas and 67 per cent in 
rural areas, and within urban areas there was great 
inequity. The poor were spending up to 40 per 
cent of their earnings on water supply alone - 
three to ten times more than other urban dwellers 
whose supplies were subsidized. 



Urban malnutrition is also widespread. Studies 
in a number of developing country cities showed 
that up to 50 per cent of children in slum areas 
were malnourished and that the incidence of 
anaemia was twice as high in the slums as 
elsewhere. 

♦ UNICEF ASSISTANCE: During the year, 
UNICEF assistance to children and women in 
urban areas focused on: 

» support for national, centrally designed and 
sectoral services in urban areas; 

» support for subnational, participatory and 
intersectoral UBS programmes; 

» greatly expanded efforts in favour of working 
and street children; 

» country-specific studies and assessments; 

" advocacy for economic adjustment policies 
\vith a human face'. 

Heightened global concern about the environ- 
ments in which the children of the urban poor are 
forced to live their lives, coupled with a trend 
towards democratization and the decentralization 
of authority, have opened up new opportunities 
for progress which UNICEF has seized by realigning 
its UBS strategy. 

♦ Realigned strategy: un!c:ef plans a 
two-pronged approach comprising an urban child 
focus in various sectoral programmes and a revi- 




Over half the world's 
poor will live in cities 
by the year 2000. arKJ 
UNICEF is realigning its 
strategy to help their 
children. This child lives 
in a country with an 
extremely high poverty 
rate, compounding the 
severe urban problems 
she faces every day- 
lock of food, clean 
water and sanitation 
services. 



Neelam Bhata, India 

DevkaWs diary: Hope for an urban slum 
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his congested slum settlement In the Industrial town of Farldabad Is home to some 
11,000 of India's urban poor Living conditions here are squalid. The housing Is makeshift 
the water supply limited and sanitation facilities grossly Inadequate. Families of six and 
seven people crowd together In one-room huts of barely two square metres. 
Gradually, however, the picture is changing. With help from UNICEF and government and non- 
governmental organizations, residents are learning that If they organize themselves and work 
together, basic amenities are attainable and the environment can be made safer for their children, 

in one small pocket of Neelam Bhata some 50 residents - most of them women - have been 
meeting once a month for almost five years to moke plans for a better future. They sit cross.-legged 
on the floor of a small unfurnished room just bursting for their turn to speak. Devkall, a woman of 
about 55, listens to their discussions Intently carefully recording their obsen/ctions in her diary to 
incorporate In a list of needs which she and other community volunteers will present to the 
municipal authorities. 

Scenes like this are now repeated In similar meeting places throughout Neelam Bhata, where 
women like Devkall act as a bridge between the residents and local government. Each volunteer 
represents about 25 families. The volunteer makes It her business to know If the children are sick, 
when they are due for vaccinations, if they attend school and what basic community services are 
available to each household. The accumulated data are Invaluable to planners, who can also call 
on the volunteers to help mobilize community support for their interventions. 

About 400 volunteers in Neelam Bhata Interact with community organizers employed by the 
local government under an urban basic services (UBS) project. Between 1986 and 1991, the UBS 
project, with UNICEF assistance, provided facilities for 168 cities and towns In India. The state and 
central authorities and UNICEF shared the cost of services for some 2 million people on a 40-20-40 
per cent basis respectively 

In Neelam Bhata, the project raised the level of immunization coverage, installed handpunnps 
and trained locals to maintain them. Many open drains and sewerage 
channels were covered, pathways were paved, some shanties were 
upgraded and a community lavatory block was built. Local people also 
built a school with Its own water supply and latrines. Most of the primary 
school age children attend school, and adult literacy classes have 
become popular. Over the next 12 months, development committees 
plan to help build three dispensaries and two more lavatory blocks. 

With the project well established, UNICEF has been able to reduce 
Its financial input and assume the role of a facilitator, providing 
assistance for the training of project staff and officials, and support for 
the development of management and monitoring systems. The central 
Government has expanded the project to 500 more cities and made a 
financial commitment of about US$33 million for the eighth five-year plan 
period (1992-1996). 

The provision of services remains just one aspect of the programme. 
The main UNICEF objective is to enable people, and women in 
particular, to take control of their lives. 

Devkall was Illiterate until she was 50 and seldom set foot outside her 
home. She learned to read and write through the project and agreed to 
represent her neighbourhood on the developm>ent committee. Her work Is unpaid but she was able 
to take out a loan - about 2,000 rupees (US$70) - through the project and use It to rent and stock 
a srrrall general store. Business has been good, and she has been repaying about 200 rupees a month. 

'Mt is important for women to have their own money" she says. "For 45 years of my life I 
trembled if a man spoke to me. I had lived in this area for 25 years, and my neighbour's husband 
never once spoke to me. Now he greets me In the street and asks about my family And now that I 
have been chosen to represent my neighbours and negotiate with the local government 
administration, I don't care if ten thousand men speak to me." 
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rallied L'BS stratej^y, which has tour main thrusts 
within traniewt^rk ot NPAs. Thcv are: 

•» promotion o( the decade j^oals tor children 
while joininjT; tether partners in poverty reduction; 

the application ot the UNCED Agenda 21 ctM^- 
cept ot l^KC tor urban areas; 

support toT reliahilitative and preventive 
approaches t^^ children ia especially ditticult 
circumstances; 



•» advocacy, technical supptirt and applied 
research tor urban development with a human 
iace. 

TheCAmvention on the Rights t)t" the C^hild and 
the ^tn\ls set by the World Simmit tor (Children 
provide the broad policy umbrella tor the urban 
child by demanding the elimination ot" poverty 
and equal opportunities tor all children. !J 
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ABOUT 80 per cent of the world's disabled 
people live in developing countries and an 
estimated 150 million ot them are children. 
According to WIH^. less than .3 per cent ot disabled 
ailults or children receive rehabilitation services 
ot anv kii^d, ;\nd various estimates sutjj^est that 
onlv one in every 100 disabled children in Asia 
and Atrica attends school. 

The statistics were especially troublini» as the 
United Naticms Decade of Disabled Persons (1983' 
1992) drew to a close. And in a statement to the 
I7th World Congress of Rehabilitation Interna^ 
ric^nal in Nairobi (7 September), the UNIc:hf Exec- 
utive [director said that the world's threshold ot 
tolerance towards disability remained much too 
hiuh. He called for a "global oftensive against disa- 
bilirv" as powerful as that bein^ watted against 
infant and child mortal it^^ 

♦ Bitter lixjacy: While the imr rate in the 
developing W(^rld fell from. 136 deaths per 1.000 
live births in 1950 to 67 deaths per 1,000 in 1991. 
disability h;is continued to increase. Armed con- 
flicts - most tragically visible during? the past year 
in Afi^hanistan, Cambodia, Somalia and former 
Yugoslavia - have ^^reatly swelled the ranks ot the 
disabled, particularly amonp children and 
u\)men. Mc^rc than 1.5 million children in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and the Middle East have 
been killed in armed conflicts over the past dec- 
ade, and for every child killed, it is estimated that 
three t>thers have been injured and/or physically 
disabled. The millions of mines, t(W bombs and 
Either boobv traps planted by u'arrin^ parties ccn^- 
tinue TO claim innocent victims years after con- 
flicts are rest^lved. The psychok)Rical trauma ot 
war also endures ;md is estimated to affect sc^me 
10 millit>n children globally today. 

♦ Task Force: A United Nations Task Fc^rce 
to follow up on the Decade of Disabled Persons 

^ t in conjunction with the World Gmj^ress ot 



Rehabilitation International and agreed to an 
advocacy campaij^n with the broad objective ot 
reducing avoidable disability by one third bv the 
year 2000. PNlc:[;i- will maintain the Task Force 
secretariat thrtnmh its joint Technical Support 
Programme with Rehabilitation International tor 
the next two years. 

Durinti; the vear, some 51 countries reported 
that they had prot^rammes in the area oi child- 
hood disabilitv prevention, rehabilitation and 
support. Amon^ the activities ccwered were: 
the earlv detection of disabilities; 

- advocacy for protective le^islaticm tor the 
s^lisabled; 

" promotion ot family- and c.ommunirv-b;ised 
rehabilitation; 
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An Innocent victim of 
war. tt^ls young boy 
was maimed by a 
land-mine. 
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Helped by his father, 
a boy leams to use 
crutches at a hospital 
tor war victims. 
UNICEF helps provide 
prosthetic arKi 
orthopaedic services 
for children and 
women. 




" the climinarum of vitamin a and iodine deli- 
ciency disorders; 

» the protection of disabled children m 
institutions; 

» the training of health workers; 

" support for safe motherhood and nk:h clinics 
to eliminate birth-related accidents. 

♦ Future CHALLENGES: Also on the I'NicM 
agenda are the need for sustainable immunization 
programmes; the elimination of water-borne dis- 
eases such as river blindness; multi-drug therapy 
for leprosy; rimely rehabilitation, support tor 
national and local production of low-cost artificial 
limbs and other mobility devices; measures to 
limit the physical and mental impact of armed 
conflicts on children; and a ban on the produc- 
tion, marketing and use of land-mines, which pri- 
marily target civilians and are a major cause of 
disability and trauma. 

Rehabilitation International continued to assist 
UNICES in this work and the Technical Support 
Programme liaised v;ith a number of United 
Nations organizations and NGOs. □ 
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MEDIA coverage of conflicts in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and Somalia highlighted 
the brutality inflicted on children as innocent vic- 
tims of war. It also underscored the pressure on 
agencies like UNlCHF to respond to new emergen- 
cies as ongcung conflicts simmered and flared 
unpredictably elsewhere. As hghting in Bosnia 
and Somalia intensified, conflicts in El Salvador, 
Ethiopia and Mozambique were winding down, 
but fighting in Afghanistan, Liberia, Sri Lanka 
and the Sudan challenged UNICEF resources 
throughout the year. 

The main UNlcrEh response to these conflicts 
has been emergency relief coupled with negotia- 
tion for opening up or maintaining corridors of 
peace in Bosnia, Somalia and the Sudan so that 
relief supplies and workers could reach children 
and women in need. These efforts were mostly 
effective but the price was high in terms of staff 
security. (Sec 'Emergency relief a1^drehahilitatim.} 

In armed ccmflict situations, the rehabilitation 
of children has increasingly been incorporated in 
emergency programmes. Special emphasis has 
been placed on means of dealing with psycho- 
social stress and trauma on a large scale through 
schools, health care systems, community organi- 



zations and mass media. UNICEF is now assisting 
programmes for psychosocial rehabilitation in 13 
countries including Croatia, Iraq and Liberia. 

Internal guidelines for providing more effective 
assistance for children in armed conflict situations 
have been published in the form of country expe- 
riences entitled Survivors: Rehabilitation of C/iil- 
drcn in Armed Conflict and, as a guide for action, 
Children in Armed Conflict: A Guide fcrr tlxc Provi- 
sion of Services. 

♦ Prevention AND REHABILITATION: unicei- 
continued its support for prevention, early detec- 
tion and community-based rehabilitation of phys- 
ically disabled children, but its capacity to 
respond is dwarfed by the scale of the problems in 
armed conflict situations. Unfortunately, most 
national responses have been designed for adults, 
particularly ex-combatants. A major UNICHH 
objective is the reintegration of disabled children 
into their families, communities and schools. In 
several countries, the media has been used to edu- 
cate the public on the need to 'mainstream' dis- 
abled children in the public schools. 

♦ Education for Peace: The concept of 
peace education as a means of breaking cycles of 
prejudice and conflict between rival groups in 
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nianv vocicnc^ continuLHl ro oxpnnJ duruiy rho 
vcar. liuiovanvc approaches to help youim people 
iindersrand and accept inrercultural dittcrenccs 
and to reMil\'e conthcts peacetullv have been well 
received in Lebanon and Sri Lanka, and ettorrs 
are heinu made to replicate them elsewhere. 
\ 'NIK LI- is conttiuiinu to develop a series ot educa- 
tional stratemes and activities tor explormu issues 
ot peace and teaching contHct-resolution skills to 
vounu people. 

♦ Abuse and NEGLFXT: There is as vet only 
limited national acknowleduement ot child abuse 
and neulect in manv developing countries, Onlv a 
tew country prourammes make reterence to the 
phenomenon as a sij^^niticant problem, and tewer 
still have proqrammes to monitor, prevent or 
respond to ic. C'oncern tor these children, how- 
ever. IS increasumlv retlected in the urowmu mem- 
bership ot developing countries in international 
and regional networks tor the prevention ot child 
abuse and nej.dect. nevelopini: countries are beinu 
encouraued to investigate the issue, and manv 
have beuun to address it publicL. In the indus- 
trialized world, tui^oinu countrv studies indicate 
that the problem is much more widespread than 
prevKHislv realized. 

♦ Exploitation of children-. The trattick- 
in^ tit children in South Asia and child prostitu- 
tuin related to tt)urism in South-East Asia and 
Latin America are ot <^rowinu concern and were 
the subiect ot reuional meetmus during the 



UNICEF workers worldwide seek to comfort 
traumatized children. 




vean A number ot regional soo networks have 
been oruanized to combat the sexual exploitation 
ot children, and UNlctf- is assisrini^ their efforts 
through the C'ampaiun to End C^hild Prostitution 
in A\sian Tourism (L-CPAT), the huernational 
Catholic Child Bureau (icx:b), ChildHtipe and 
otliers. Some k)cal Nc^oshave devekiped ettective 
education pro«rammes to prevent children trt)m 
bein^ sold into prostitution, while others are 
working directly to protect se.xually exploited 
children and provide them with medical, educa- 
tional and other rehabilitation services. 

Street and workin^^ children are amon.u the 
most visible si^ns ot poverty and social disloca- 
tion. The media brought new urgency to the prob- 
lem with reports that street children were beiny 
murdered in Brazil and other Latin American 
countries, and that increasing numbers are tound 
in African cities due to civil strife and dis^ 
placement. 

I 'NICKH has played a key role in support tor street 
and workint^ children throughout the developin^^ 
world. Studies have been completed in a number 
of African countries and special projects have 
resulted. Situation analyses of street children 
were initiated in Cambodia and Viet Nam, and 
aliTOst everv country in Latin America has a pro- 
.t^ramme to protect and assist these children. 

Increasin.^ efforts to identify and protect chil- 
dren in hazardous work are indicated in initiatives 
in Nepal, Pakistan and the Amazon in Brazil. 
Piscussions are also under way with the Interna- 
tional Labour Or^J^nisation reuardin^^: country- 
level cooperation in the ILO International Pro- 
gramme for Eliminatin^ Child Labour. □ 



In many parts of 
the world, children 
continue to be forced 
into dangerous work 
such as mining. 
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Lileracy classes for 
women can help to 
close the gender gap. 



ENCOURAGING efforts are being made to 
change attitudes and beliefs that discrimi- 
nate against women and girl children and to 
dismantle the structures that impede their 
advancement. But massive woilc is required to 
close the gender gap. Government policy makers 
and community leaders are learning much too 
slowly that nations cannot afford to squander half 
their human resources by denying women oppor- 
tunities to develop to their full potential. 

While many speak the language of equality, the 
translation of commitment to concrete results 
demands skill in gender analysis based on sex- 
disaggregated data and the development of gen- 
der-responsive strategies, plans and programmes. 

UNlCEF accelerated training for its staff in 'gen- 
der analysis' (analysis of the role ot, and division 
of labour among, men and women to help address 
issues of inequality) during the year to improve 
the capacity of its staff as well as that of govern- 
mental and NGO counterparts. Country offices in 
Bangladesh, Chad, Ethiopia, Kenya, Morocco, 
Mozambique, Namibia, Pakistan and Rwanda 
conducted gender analvsis workshops for most of 
their staff. Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Syria, Tan- 
zania, Venezuela and the countries of the Carib- 
bean planned training courses, while Bolivia, 




Swaziland, Thailand, Tunisia, Zimbabwe and the 
Pacific Islands countries had between 50 and 80 
per cent of their staff trained m gender analvsis 
following regional or country-based workshops, in 
Angola, Bangladesh, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, 
Kenya and Tanzania, country offices extended 
their training to cover high-level government pol- 
icy makers and planners, local extension worker^, 
NGO activists and community leaders. 

Many countries made efforts to improve their 
statistical database and provide sex-disaggregated 
information for analysis. The resulting indicators 
have shown gains for women in areas such as 
school enrolment and literacy, although the poor- 
est and most disadvantaged households in mam- 
countries are headed by women, and the majority 
of school drop-outs remain girl children. In Ban- 
gladesh, half the female-headed hc^useholds are in 
the extremely poor category, earning 40 per cent 
less income than male-headed households. The 
nutritional intake of women in Bangladesh was 
also found to be just 88 per cent of that of men. 

♦ Political participation: The year also 
brought marked changes in the political partici- 
pation of women, especially in countries where 
governments are forging towards democracy. In 
Ethiopia, Niger and Rwanda, transitional govern- 
ments appointed women to ministerial posts for 
the first time. The Indonesian Ministry of Women 
established machinery for women's advancement 
at the provincial level. Women have also taken 
advantage of the new political climate to run tor 
elected office and to advocate that political parties 
include gender issues in their platforms. In Kenya, 
UNlCEH supported a workshop for media on gender 
and democratization. 

♦ Legislative change: Gains were also 
made on the legislative front. In the Philippines, 
a Women in Nation Building law ( 1992 ) is a major 
milestone in the country's commitment to pro- 
mote the role of women in development and 
improve their status. The new law recognizes the 
rights of women to enter into contracts, be admit- 
ted to military schoc^ls, apply for loans troni the 
national housing fund and qualify for social secu- 
rity. In Namibia, a bill was passed establishing 
minimum representation levels for women on 
municipal councils. Zimbabwe ratified and Nami- 
bia acceded to the Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women. 
UNlCEF advocacy has had a catalytic effect in each 
of these countries. In Svria, UNICEh supported 
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Chefchaouen pro \' inch, Morocco 

Educate a girl^ educate a nation 



"Teach a boy and you will train one individual. Teach a girl and you will train the whole nation:' 
-A. Ibn Badis. Algerian reformer 11889-1940] 

W^^^^M ine-year-old Najat Benkacem became a schoolgirl in 1992. Defying national statistics 
1^1 and the poverty of her home and village, she was enrolled at the nearby Hassan Abi 
Hj k Hj Jamaa school and took the first step towards her dream of becoming a teacher 
ILJhH That first step for Najat and for many other Moroccan girls is due in large measure 
to a government decision in 1986 to restructure the nation's primary and secondary education 
system; a 1989 project to support basic education in rural areas; and a recent decision by King 
Hassan II to give priority in the 1993-1996 National Plan of Social Action and Economic 
Development to basic education for girls like Najat who are especially disadvantaged by 
conditions in rural areas. 

In 1992. the Government and UNICEF reinforced these measures with a school enrolment 
campaign for girls in Chefchaouen and four other provinces noted for their low female literacy 
rates, high infant mortality and heavy workload for women and children. One objective of the 
campaign, beyond the moral imperative of providing equal opportunities for girls and women, 
is to improve the living conditions dramatically 

Life is harsh in Chefchaouen. Winters are bitterly cold and summers are dry and hot. Women 
and girls are mostly captive ta domestic duties which include the time-consuming burden of 
carn/ing water and collecting firewood. There are few, if any employment prospects for women 
outside the home, so fathers see little point in educating their daughters. The sons are sent to 
school, and if their sisters do follaw. they tend ta drop out early to help their mothers. 

A recent national study estimated that, while 62.5 per cent of boys in rural areas enrolled and 
continued attending school, only 28.5 per cent of girls had the same opportunity In Chefchaouen. 
the rate for girls is thought to be even lower. 

Until Morocco's education system changed course. Najat's future 
would hove been little different from that of her mother. She lives in the 
village of Bob El Ain with her parents, three brothers and two sisters. Their 
house is small and has neither a kitchen nar a lavatory. The nearest water 
well is 500m away and there is more than enough work for everyone, 
Najat's father is a form labourer with barely sufficient income to feed his 
family let alone pay for school fees and books for all his children. Like 
most fathers, his first choice was to educate the boys. Besides, he could 
not be assured that his daughters would be safe either on the road to 
school or in the schoolyard. The teachers were male and there were no 
toilet facilities for girls. He was also concerned that on education might 
'complicate' his daughters' outlook on life, particularly on early marriage. 

Fortunately for Najat, many of those hurdles were lowered by official 
recognition of the need for equal education opportunities for girls, the 
training and placement of female teachers in schools, the provision of 
toilet facilities for females, the development of school curricula relevant 
to rural communities, the removal of sexism from school texts, and 
special incentives for parents to send both their girls and boys to school. 

In Chefchaouen, UNICEF worked with the provincial Governor to convince parents of the value 
of education for their daughters. About 60 traditional birth attendants were trained to persuade 
mothers to push for on education for their daughters, while religious leaders assumed a similar role 
with the fathers. Campaign messages were broadcast and school uniforms, coots, boots, school 
bags and books were provided for 500 girls. UNICEF also offered to pay the girls' tuition. 

Although it is too early to evaluate the returns to Nojot and her peers, these and other 
measures nationwide hove already led to higher enrolment growth rates for girls than for boys. The 
Ministry of Notional Education has set enrolment targets for rural girls at 50 per cent by 1994. 65 per 
cent by 1995 and 80 per cent by 1996. 
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cttons hv the Women's Ljcncnil Union ^> advo- 
cate new laws related to women's welfare. 

♦ Economic OPPORTUNITY: imcB- contin- 
ued to support income-<zeneratinM activities tor 
women in a nun^her ot'coimtnes including Nami- 
bia. Pakistan and Tanzania. Support also contin- 
ued tor credit schemes tor poor rural and urban 
women in countries includinu Kenya and the Phil- 
ippines, replicating^ the Grameen Bank approach 
lo^W'c women in Bangladesh access to credit. 

♦ The girl chilD: The value ot" unk:ef 
advocacy on behalf of the ^irl child was evident 
dm\n\i the year in the increased attention ^iven by 
governments, Ncx^s and individual communities 
to child j^ender issues. Plans were made for a Girl 
Child Decade m Bangladesh. Tanzania'^ Ministry 
of Comnnunity Development, Women's Affairs 
and Children commissioned a review ot laws 
affecting the f^irl child. Morocco hosted the first 
nirl child svmposiunn in the Ma^^hreh. Iran had a 
UNKTW booklet. The Girl Child: An Investment in 
the Future, translated into Farsi, and Tanzania 
translated the Convention on the Rij^hts of the 
Child into Swahili. India also drafted plans tor a 
Decade of the Girl Child and introduced special 
spiinsorship schemes and sciiolarships tor j^irls. 
Kenva and Morocco carried out situation analyses 
on conditions ath ctinjz the ^Mrl child in their 
countries. Textb^ -ks were reviewed for gender 
sensitivity in Ethiopia, and the Government of 




A Muslim woman trains to be a peace counsellor 
to help prevent ethnic conflict. 



Pakistan promoted a gender-awareness curriculum 
at universities and among NGOs. 

I ink:hh programmes also addressed the issues of 
child abuse and violence against women in a num- 
ber of countries including Chile, Namibia and 
Papua New Guinea. □ 
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AS crisis situations multiplied in 1992, so did 
uniceh's involvement, particularly in 
response to the needs of children and women 
affected bv large-scale and politically complex 
emergencies. 

UNlctH provided support in nine major flash- 
points - Afghanistan. Angola, Haiti, Iraq, Lib- 
eria, Mozambique, Somalia, the Sudan and 
former Yugoslavia - while continuing to assist 
children caught in ^silent' emergencies through its 
regular country programn^es. It also provided sup- 
port for the drought-affected countries in south- 
ern Africa - Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, 
Madagascar, Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, 
Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

Other emergency events in 1992 included: the 
conflict situation in Zaire; floods in Ecuador, 
Lebanon, Pakistan and Paraguav; earthquakes in 
Egypt, Indonesia, Pakistan and Turkey; outbreaks 



of cerebrospinal meningitis in Cameroon and 
cholera in El Salvador and Peru; volcanic erup- 
tions in the Philippines as well as in Nicaragua, 
where the damage was compounded by a tidal 
wave. 

UNICES also responded to the immediate needs 
of refugees from Myanmar entering Bangladesh; 
displaced persons and returnees in Sri Lanka; 
Malian refugees in Mauritania; and Liberian ref- 
ugees in Cote d'lvoire, Guinea and Sierra Leone. 
It also provided assistance to meet urgent health 
needs in the 11 republics of the CIS and three Bal- 
tic States, and health and other child survival 
needs in Albania. 

In all. the organization responded to emer- 
gency situations in 54 countries with an expendi- 
tureofUS$167 million in 1992, compared with lb 
countries (US$49 million) in 1990, and 50 
(US$in million) in 1991. 
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♦ Difficult and dancfEROUS: A host of 
political and operational tactors made cttectivc 
delivery of humanitarian assistance ditticult and 
often danj^erous. Four international and three 
locallv hired UKMiiKh staff members were killed 
during; relief operations in Somalia and the 
Sudan. 

UNU:Ef-'s efforts were turrher complicated by the 
insensitivity of the leadership ot some opposing 
forces to human rij»hts; the need for protracted 
negotiations before relief could he delivered to 
some civilian victims of conflict; the collapse ot 
public administrations m a number ot countries; 
and the imposition ot economic sanctions on 
others. 

♦ UNICEF ROLE: Emergency interventions 
were mostly in the priority areas ot health care 
services, nutrition, water supply and sanitation, 
household food security, basic education, and the 
psychosocial rehabilitation ot traumatized chil- 
dren. The ExecutiN-e Director visited Iraq, 
Somalia and former Yumislavta to strengthen the 
organization's advocacy activities tor children and 
women in emergency situations. 

Experience during the year underscored the 
importance of: 

» coordination and team leadership at the 
country level; 

» protection for relief workers and humanitar- 
ian relief; 

» an emergency reserve like the Emergency 
Programme Fund to facilitate a rapid response; 

>» the media tor resource mobilization. 

♦ FUNDING: Stuirces of tunding included the 
Emergency Programme Fund (EPf ), special con- 
tributions from donors in response to appeals, 
diversions from regular country programmes, 
mail-poll approval of general resources by the 
UNICEF Executi\'e Board and borrowings from the 
Central Emergency Revolving Fund (c:erf) of the 
newly established LVpartment of Humanitarian 
Affairs (dha). 

During the year. UNIOEF allocated US$242. ^ 
million for emergency interventions - an increase 
of US$91. 3 million over 1991. Africa received the 
largest share, totalling US$129.8 million, or 54 
per cent. The EPf was used to cover initial emer- 
gency needs in 32 countries of Africa, the Amer- 
icas and the Caribbean, Asia, Middle East and 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

♦ DHA ESTABLISHED: The establishment bv 
the United Nations Secretary-General of the 
Department of Humanitarian Affairs to coordi- 
nate United Nations emergency responses was a 
welcome devekipment. UNlctF is working closely 




with PHA in developing its emergency policies, 
guidelines and operational directives. 

Although iiNic:Hh responses have focused pri- 
marily on the provision of supplies to relieve suf- 
fering, it is recognized that there is a close link 
between emergency activities and long-term 
development. Emergency programmes should 
accelerate rehabilitation and devckipment. Since 
the number of complex emergencies is likely to 
increase, UNMc:Hh is updating policy directives to 
further ensure a relief-to-rehabilitation contin- 
uum, especially in disaster-prone countries. 



The psychological 
damage caused by 
war can be even more 
devastating than 
physical injuries. 
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Rehabilitation is 
a permanent 
component of UNICEF 
emergency relief 
programmes. After 
immediate provision of 
supplies, the focus 
turns to helping 
children regain the 
confidence to rebuild 
peace in their 
countries. 
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♦ Capacity STRENGTHENEDf Steps have 
been taken to enhance Unicef's emergency 
response capacity at headquarters in New York 
and Geneva and in the tield with additional stat't 
and the secondment ot experienced officers from 
governments and external agencies including 
SwedRelief and the Norwegian Refugee Council. 
In Somalia, 12 Indonesian doctors worked with 
the measles vaccination programme, and a US 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention team 
also helped with health surveillance efforts. 

♦ Training AND MANAGEMENT: An emer- 
gency roster was established at headquarters to 
facilitate the rapid deployment ot staff to the field. 



Training in emergency management was also 
strengthened, with the objective of providing at 
least two staff members in each country office 
with the necessary skills to handle emergencies. 
In 1991/1992 regional emergency training work- 
shops were organized tor 85 staff in Abidjan and 
Nairobi. Staff members from Djibouti, Ethiopia, 
Haiti and Iraq were also included, and counti-y- 
level briefings followed during the year. A briefing 
and training package developed for staff in 
Somalia was shared with UNICEF offices in Iraq 
and former Yugoslavia. Ten statf members also 
attended dha/undp Emergency Management 
Workshops during the year. Q 
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THE achievement of the World Summit goals 
for children in the 1990s will require sus- 
tained change in the wav individuals, communi- 
ties and societies think and act in important areas 
of life. UNICEF is accordingly examining national 
experiences of social mobilization to derive les- 
sons for broader application. 

Studies under way show that 'sustainable mobi- 
lization' emphasizes the importance of individuals 
and their communitv acquiring the relevant 
knowledge and skills to help them take decisions 
and actions that give them more control ot their 
own lives and thus enable them to participate 
actively in the broader development process. 

Examples of such an approach are Educacion 
Popular, developed in Latin America for literacy 
and other community-oriented purposes, and 
education for development, which is beginning to 
gain ground in tormal school systems initially in 
the industrialized world, but with stirrings of 
interest also in the Sc^uth. The skills fostered 
by both these initiatives, because they help the 
making of decisions and the taking ot consistent 
action, are sometimes known as 'life skills'. (See 
also * A IDS and children '. ) 

♦ DfxentralizatioN: Sustainable mobili- 
zation, being based on broadening participation, 
draws strength from the trend towards decentral- 
ized responsibility for services. In the Philippines, 
mobilization efforts have deepened the involve- 
ment in service delivery at various levels - pro- 
vincial, municipal and neighbourhood - and in 
particular, increased the interaction between 
them. In Tanzania, the Government has created 
a powerful institutional framework and, in many 



instances, community-based efforts have been 
made to tackle pervasive child malnutrition. 
Some villages report startling reductions in mal- 
nutrition and death among young children, and 
broad-scale improvements in nutritional status 
have also been impressive. 

♦ Need for change: Studies also show that 
change, and support tor change, is needed at the 
national and political levels as well as at the often 
neglected intervening administrative and tech- 
nocratic levels. Reciprocal interaction between 
all layers of government and community is essen- 
tial, with responsibilities and accountability 
clearly established. (Communication is the life- 
blood of this interaction, and a steady and depend- 
able exchange of information tor action has proved 
a reliable catalyst. 

Facts for Life 

While action for social change on the scale 
required to realize the World Summit goals for 
children depends critically on empowering and 
enabling processes, the basis for action is knowl- 
edge, and in priority areas of child health, Facts for 
Life continued to provide a succinct compilation 
of the most vital aspects ot this knowledge. 

As the total number of copies in circulation 
after three years swelled to some 6 million, in 
more than 170 languages, work began on a new 
edition with an added chapter on early childhocd 
development and an additional co-publisher, 
I iNFPA, which will promote further dissemination 
through the global network of planned parent- 
hood organizations- □ 
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EMPHASIS is now being placed on going 
beyond increasinp the numbers, the quality 
and use of evaluation* to focusing on managing 
the evaluation process more systematically and 
effectively at al! levels. A review of evaluations 
and their use, as well as a summary of the evalua- 
tion plan and structure for each programme area, 
will now be included in all UNICEF country pro- 
grammes submitted to the Executive Board. 

♦ Sharing lessons learned: The evalua- 
tion database was expanded to provide qualitative 
information and serve as a management tool tor 
country and regional offices. It currently contains 
information on some 4,000 evaluations and stud- 
ies completed by UNICEH since 1987. A test edition 
of the database was completed for distribution to 
regional offices and selected country offices. Fol- 
lowing this test phase, a full-fledged version will 
be shared organization- wide. 

Checklists have been developed for grading the 
quality of evaluations, and the methodology for 
reviewing evaluations has also been improved. 
The Evaluation hJewsletter continued to serve as an 
information exchange. 

♦ Thematic plaN: A thematic rolling evalu- 
ation plan is being developed as a guide to policy 
and programme development. Critical factors 
assessed will include the sustainability of pro- 
gramme action, impact on the poorest groups, 
development and empowerment benefits for 
women, stimulation of community participation, 
social mobilization and cost-effectiveness. 

A thematic evaluation process involving a 
seven-country case-study of UNICEF support to 
growth monitoring and promotion was carried out 
to review and share experiences, identify' techni- 
cal and operational improvements and examine 
sustainability. Priority areas for further opera- 
tional research were identified and an attempt is 
being made to build national capacity to conduct 
rapid anthropological assessments. A set of global 
findings, lessons learned and recommendations 
was agreed ujx)n in a workshop in Nairobi in May. 
A workshop held at headquarters in October 
examined implications of the evaluation for nutri- 
tion policy development and a new UNlCEh strat- 
egy for nutrition-oriented information systems. A 
summary report was made available at the end of 
1992 to guide country offices in the implementa- 
tion of the new strategy in existing and new 
programmes. 

An evaluation of LJNIC:eh\s emergency response 

- K 



led to the formation of a senior-level task force to 
modify UNICEF policy in the operations area. One 
of the findings was that very few evaluations of 
DNICEH's emergency activities exist. Since there is 
no standard methodology on how to evaluate 
emergency programmes, a special methodology 
was developed. It was first applied in Liberia and 
included interviews with key actors involved in 
the emergency response, together with a review of 
existing documents and the linkages between 
DNlCEF inputs and programme outputs. The 
impact, coverage and costs were assessed through 
a process of sentinel community surveillance 
(SCS), carried out by teams of community mem- 
bers, UGOs and government officials. 

♦ Capacity-building: Intensive training on 
low-cost essential research and evaluation meth- 
odologies was conducted in Angola, Burundi, 
Chad, Honduras, Liberia, Malawi, Mexico, Mon- 
golia, Nicaragua, Niger, Rwanda, Thailand a!id 
Zimbabwe. In addition, two regional workshops 
for the East Asia and Pacific Regional Office 
(eapro) and ESaro, and a seminar at headquar- 
ters, were also held on the subject. Over 100 
UNICEH staff from 50 countries have been involved 
in the training, which aims at enhancing the 
UNICEF country office evaluation function and 
monitoring of goals for the 1990s. 
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Evaluation can help 
assess the impact of 
programmes on the 
poorest groups, 
especially women. 




Proqrammes 



UNICEF PROGRAMMES FROM GENERAL RESOURCES 



UNICEF programmes are 
approved for mu 1 1 i - vear 
periods. Programme 
recommendations being 
proposed to the 1993 
Executive Board session 
are indicated in colour and 
should be regarded as 
tentative until approved. 

The UNICEF programme 
budget in each country is 
allocated according to 
three criteria: under-five 
mortalit>' rate (U5MR) - 
the annual number of 
deaths of children under 
five per 1,000 live births; 
income level (GNP per 
capita); and the size of the 
child population. 
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UNICEF cooperates in programmes in 137 countries: 
45 in sub^Saharan Africa; 35 in Latin America; 34 in Asia; 14 in the Middle East 
and North Africa; and 9 in Eastern Europe and Central Asia, 



. . 1992-94: 

Albania 1993-95: 

1991-95: 

1991-95: 

...1991-95: 
Armenia ....1993-94: 
Azerbaijan ..1993-94: 
Batigiadesh ..1993-95: 
..1992: 

1992-96: 

1990-94: 

1992-96: 

Bolivia 1993-97: 

...1990-94: 
1990-95: 

Burkina 

Faso 1993-94: 

Burundi 1993-97: 

. . . 1992-94: 
...1991-95: 
..1990-94: 
Central African 
Republic... 1993-97: 

1990-94: 

1991-95: 

China 1994-95: 

....1993-97: 
....1990-94: 

1992-96: 

. . 1992-96: 



$16,500,000 
$3,000,000 
$3,750000 
$11,000,000 
$3,750,000 
$2,000,000 
$2,000,000 
$52,800,000 
$100,000 
$3,750,000 
$5,404,000 
$5,000,000 
$6,875,000 
$4,605,000 
$9,552,000 



$5,500,000 
$7,150,000 
$9,000,000 
$4,900,000 
$3,008,000 

$6,000,000 

$7,500,000 

$3,750,000 

$36,000,000 

$6,050,000 

$3,181,000 

$5,000,000 

$3,750,000 



....1992-96: $7,700,000 

1992-96: $5,000,000 

Djibouti 1989-94: $2,704,000 

...1992-96: $5,000,000 

...1993-97: $5,100,000 

Ecuador 1994-98: $5,000,000 

1990-94: $21,450,000 

..1992-96: $5,000,000 



.1991-95: $2,500,000 
.1992-94: $49,500,000 
.1993-95: $2,250,000 



..1992-96: $3,750,000 
..1991-95: $11,625,000 
..1992-96: $5,000,000 
..1991-95: $9,250,000 



1989-93: $2,715,000 

1990-94: $3,168,000 

mid-1990-m!d-95: 

$7,305,000 
...1991-95: $3,750,000 

1991-95: $175,000,000 

...1990-95: $62,450,000 

Iran, Islamic 

Rep. of ....1993-97: $6,000,000 

Iraq 1993-94: $4,000.00) 

1990-94: $3,043,000 

Jordan*'* 1993-97: $5,000,000 

Kazakhstan ..1993-94: $2,000,000 

1989-93: $19,551,000 

Kyrgyzstan ..1993-94: $2,000,000 
Korea, Dem. People's 

Rep. of .... 1994-98: $5,000,000 

... .1990-93: $1,800,000 

. .1992-96: 56.600.000 
...1992-96: $5,000,000 

1992-96: $5,000,000 

1992-94: $3,000,000 

..1990-94: $12,500,000 

1992-96: $16,500,000 

Malaysia ....1994-96: $2,250,000 
....1990-94: $2,846,000 

Mali 1993-97: $20,625,000 

Mauritania ..1994-98: $5,000,000 
...1990-94: $3,000,000 

mid-1990-95: 

$8,050,000 

....1991-95: $2,500,000 
... .1992-96: $13,200,000 
.1990-95: $27,900,000 
....1991-95: $25,000,000 

1992-96: $5,000,000 

1992-96: S25 .000.000 

...1992-96: $5,000,000 



.1990-94: $10,195,000 
.1991-95: $65,000,000 
.1991-95: $3,750,000 



...1992-96: $7,150,000 
....1992-96: $71,500,000 
1992-96: $3,750,000 



Paraguay 



.1993-97: $5,260,000 
.1993-94: $1,371,000 

1992-96: $7,450,000 

Philippines ..1994-98: $22,500,000 
Rwanda 1993-97: $9,900,000 



..1991-95: $2,500,000 
..1992-96: $8,800,000 
..1992: $50,000 



1991-95: $6,250,000 

1992-94: $6,325,000 

. . 1992-94: $5,000,000 
...1992-96: $6,875,000 

1991-95: $25,000,000 

..1992: $100,000 
...1991-95: $2,500,000 

1991-95: $4,500,000 

....1992-96: $38,500,000 
Tajikistan . . . 1993-94: $2,000,000 
....1989-93: $14,000,000 
1990-94: $4,250,000 

...1992: $50,000 

1992-96: $3,750,000 

1991-95: $10,000,000 

Turkmenistan 

1993-94: $2,000,000 

1990-95: $22,800,000 

....1992-96: $3,750,000 
Uzbekistan ..1993-94: $2,000,000 
...1991-95: $3,750,000 
...1991-95: $40,000,000 

Yemen 1994-98: $12,500,000 

Zaire 1993-95: $20,460,000 

1991-95: $7,360,000 

...1992-96: $6,000,000 



Gabon . 

( 1 ) UNlc•,^ ,s p^ov,d,n^ ...istnncc for Palc.tin,un wumen .md children m: We., Rank and fea - *2. 175 000 ( 19^)2-94); 
iX - $800,000 ( 1990-93) and $800,000 prorK,.cd tor 1994-97; Loham.n - SI.OdO.OOO (1992-94); 

Syria -$800,000 (1991-94). ^ , x, c ■ i ■ 

(2) Includes Ant.Rua and Barbuda. British Vir^m Uland.. lX.n,in.ca, Grcna.1a. Muntscrrat. Saint Kitts and Novis. ba,nt Luca. 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, and Turks and Caicos Islands. 

(3) Includes tx..k Islands. Federated States of Micr.mesia. Fiji. Kinhati. Marshall Islands. Niue, Palau. ham..a, ix.bmcn Islands. 
Tokelau. TonBa. Tuvalu and Vanuatu. 

(4) Financed from interregional funding only in 1992: Barbados. Seychelles. Suriname. andTrm,dadandT.,baKO. 
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ur^iCEF conducted training; in sc:s, which 
includes the direct and active involvement of the 
communities where the research or the evaluation 
takes place, the immediate action-oriented feed- 
back to those communities, combined with a 
structured feedback to the district and national- 
level management information processes. As a 
direct result of this training, 17 countries are now 



using the Sc:s method with an emphasis on impact 
measurement. 

♦ Evaluation: A multi-donor evaluation of 
UNICEF programmes and operations was carried 
out in 1991-1992 by the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Denmark and Switzerland. An 
executive summary of the evaluation reports will 
he presented to the Executive Board in 199^. □ 



JNtER-AGENCY COOPERATION 



DURING the year, unicef maintained close 
collaboration with a wide range of partners 
including: 

» the Centre for Human Rights on implemen- 
tation and monitoring of the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child; 

» WHO on a series of health measures including 
immunization, the children's vaccine initiative, 
ARI, CDD. AIDS. BFHi, the Bamako Initiative, 
malaria control, MCH, essential drugs, healthy 
lifestyles for youth, safe motherhood and health 
education; 

» UNESCO on basic education, literacy and 
early child development; 

» UNFPA and WHO to strengthen MCH and fam- 
ily planning activities at the country level; 

» UNDP, WHO and the Carter Center on guinea 
worm eradication; 

» FAO and WHO on nutrition surveillance; 

» UNESCO, UNFPA and WHO on Facts for Li/c; 

» UNDP, UNESCO and the World Bank on fol- 
low-up to the World Conference on Education for 
All; 

» DHA. UNHCR. WFP. WHO and Others on emer- 
gency and rehabilitation; 

» UNDP, UNFPA, the United Nations Develop- 
ment Fund for Women (unifem) and wfp on 
women in development; 

» UNEP on environment. 

UNICEF also worked closely on a range of issues 
with the Consultative Committee on Adminis- 
trative Questions, the Department of Economic 
and Social Development, the United Nations 
Sudano-Sahelian Office and the United Nations 
Office at Vienna. 

UNICEF has been advocating that common goals 
and strategies are the fundamental starting-point 
for integrating cooperation. It offered a detailed 
proposal for a common United Nations country 
strategy which was accepted by ACC and adopted 
Q by the General Assembly in resolution 47/199. 
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UNICEF believes this landmark resolution will 
greatly strengthen collaboration in operational 
activities for development. 

♦ JCGP: Thejoint Consultative Group on Pol- 
icy (JCGP), comprising IFAD, UNOP, UNFPA, WFP 
and UNICEF, met regularly under the chairman- 
ship of UNFPA. UNICEF continued to chair the 
subgroup on harmonization to synchronize pro- 
gramme cycles so that the United Nations system 
could respond more effectively to national devel- 
opment plans. UNICEF has also worked to promote 
common understanding in the areas of pro- 
gramme terminology and accounting procedures 
for national programme execution as well as on 
the establishment of common United Nations 
premises in the field. 

♦ Development with a human face: 
UNICEF continued to pursue its concerns about the 
impact of adjustment programmes on children. It 
stressed the need for focusing more attention on 
investment in basic services to meet human needs 
in the World Bank's consultative groups and at 
UNDP round tables. It also continued a fruitful dia- 
logue with the International Monetary Fund 
(imf), the World Bank and regional development 
banks. 

♦ Africa: Based on the experiences of the 
Bamako Initiative, UNICEF has become an active 
partner in the World Bank's health policy dia- 
logue with governments in Africa, It also contin- 
ued to cooperate with the World Bank and the 
African Development Bank in the fields of edu- 
cation, WATSAN. UBS, women in development and 
safe motherhood. 

Close working relations with \ 'NDP continued 
at headquarters and in the field. Regional direc- 
tors consult and exchange information with their 
UNDP counterparts during visits to New Vbrk, and 
country representatives visit each others' head- 
quarters when taking up new assignments, 
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♦ Child SURVIVAL: l'Ndi*, unic:bf, wMc^and 
the Rockefeller Foundation are partners in the 
Task Force Child Survival and Development. 



This Task Force is providing important technical 
and advocacy support tor national toUow-up to the 
<»oals ot" the World Summit. □ 



DEVELOPMENT WITH A HUMAN FACE 



A series ot initiatives during the year placed 
the concept ot 'development with a human 
tace' on a new and more acr;^ c tootinu;,^ 

Nearly 80 countries produced NPAs to imple- 
ment the goals tor children agreed upon at the 
World Summit tor Children, and 60 others were 
in the process ot preparing them. NPAs etfectivelv 
transform the spoken commitments of national 
leaders into social and economic policies tor the 
remainder ot the decade. 

Other developments which consolidated thi^ 
recognition of human needs included: 

Recommendations in the World Bank's Pov- 
L'rt\ Reductiim Handbook and Operational Direciwe 
(Washington, P.c:., 1992) d^at social sector tar- 
gets tor the year 200O should be in line with those 
of the NPAS. The Handbook notes that unk:bf's 
'on-the-ground-presence' and *in-depth involve- 
ment' in Bank-funded projects gives it a special 



edge in the field. (See 'World Bank' panel.) Refer- 
ring to recent projects in Guinea, Mali and 
Venezuela, the Bank states: "I'NlCEF's in-depth 
iiwolvement means that grass-roots issues can be 
dealt with more thoroughly than they might oth- 
erwise be. Examples include staff motivation in 
community centres, or tramition tram one orga- 
nizational and tinancial model to another, in addi- 
tion, because L'Nic.BF operations are more 
decentralized and flexible than the Bank's, 
I ■nic:ef is able to hll unforeseen needs as they 
emerge during government-donor reviews of 
implementation." 

" Completion ot human devek^pment country 
strategies for Bangladesh, Colombia, Ghana and 
Pakistan. LtNlCEF was particularly active in the 
preparation of Ghana's country programme which 
dovetailed with its NP.-\ and UNDP's Human Devel- 
iipment Report. UNICEF also collaborated with 



Following India's adoption ot 
universal immunization as a 
national prioritVt coverage rose 
from about 15 per cent to about 
70 per cent by 1990. UNICEF 
assistance played a very major role 
in this achievement. Two years 
ago, the Indian Government 
decided to build on its success 
with immunization by attempting 
to boost the coverage of several 
other key mother and child health 
interventions. It approached the 
Bank for assistance, since the 
programme costs would be greater 
than it - or UNICEF and UNICEF's 
traditional bilateral co-financiers 
— could easily provide. 
Negotiations were successfully 
concluded in August 1991 for a 
mother and child health project of 
more than US$600 million, 
financed by the Indian Govern- 
ment, the Bank and UNICEF. 



The cooperative relationship 
between the Bank and UNICEF 
was extremely good during project 
identification and preparation. 1 
There were probably four reasons 
for this. Firstt both agencies could ! 
see benefits from an enhanced 
partnership. The Bank benefited i 
during preparation from the 
technical expertise of UNICEf's 
large Delhi staff and their close 
working relationship with the 
Government. UNlCEF*s field | 
presence will also be important 
during project supervision. . 
UNICEF saw the Bank's financial 
commitment as necessary for the 
programme to take off — and as 
some guarantee that government 
funding for the programme would ! 
be sustained during difficult • 
financial times. Second, 
cooperation between the Bank 
and UNICEF was forged initially 

id 



through warm personal 
relationships between the Bank^s 
and UNICEF's Delhi-based staff. 
The personal factor in building 
mutual confidence strengthened 
agency policies about cooperation. 
The relationship between 
field staff, given UNlCEF*s 
decentralized decision-making, 
was rewarding. Third, it was 
important that the relationship 
in the field was cemented at 
headquarters with expressions of 
commitment from management in 
both agencies. Fourth, the Bank - 
at headquarters and in the field ~ 
recognized the lead role of UNICEF 
in this major intervention. 



From the World Bank's Pwcrty 
ReductUm Haiuihook and Operational 
Directive, Washington, ixc, 1992. 
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Development with a 
human face is the 
UNICEF strategy 
towards the 
achievement of real 
social progress - and 
the good health and 
well-being of mothers 
and children. 



UNDP on human devc' ,>ment reports tor Argen- 
tina and Botswana. 

» Completion of a UNICF.F study, Africa s Recov- 
ery in the 19905, setting out policy alternatives 
focused on human development. A similar study 
of eight Latin American countries was also com- 
pleted in 1992. 

» A joint review of NPAs in Ghanc\, Guinea, 
Uganda and Zimbabwe by the World Bank and 
UNICEF prior to the OAU International Conference 
on Assistance to African Children (Dakar, 25-27 
November). UNICEF has been trying to involve the 
World Bank in the npa process in sub'Saharan 
Africa in particular. There are plans to extend the 
joint review process to other countries in 1993. 

UNICEF worked with UNPP and the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee ot the Organization 
for Economic Co'operation and Development 
(OECD) on methodology for the analysis of devel- 
opment aid allocations for human needs. It also 
worked with other members of the Joint Consult' 
ative Group on Policy (ifap, undp, iinfpa and 
WFP) on a proposal to monitor poverty and the 
impact of adjustment policies on vulnerable 
groups. 

♦ Commonwealth or independent 
STATES: UNICEF with WH(^ conducted collabora- 
tive missions to all but one of the Commonwealth 
of hidependent States (cis) in February/March, 
followed by second visits to Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Kazakhstan and the Central Asian States in 



October/November. The country reports that fol- 
lowed argued that the social gains from independ- 
ence had been jeopardized by hyper-inflation, the 
collapse of trade and the termination of subven- 
tions from the budget of the former ScA'iet Union. 
IfNlCEF appealed for assistance from the donor com- 
munity at international conferences in Geneva. 
Lisbon and Tokyo, to ensure that the transition to 
market economies had safety nets for the poorest 
families. The response, however, was inadequate. 
UNlCEh provided modest emergency assistance to 
seven qualifying countries of the CIS and helped 
with the preparation of country programmes of 
assistance. 

♦ AFRICA: The regional network dealing with 
adjustment in East and West Africa remained 
active during the year, and a cost and economics 
unit was created to strengthen in-house capacity 
to deal with macroeconomic issues and pro- 
gramme costing. Two economic advisers were also 
added to the regional office in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

♦ Debt SWAPS: Jamaica, Madagascar and the 
Philippines joined the Sudan as countries in 
which UNICEF has carried out debt conversions for 
child development. I'NICEF has now arranged 
swaps of commercial bank debt with a face value 
of over US$68 million into local currencies valued 
at more than US$ 1 1 million. Negotiations to con- 
vert debt for an additional 11 countries, primarily 
in Africa ani^atm America, were continuing-^ 
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EFFORTS to integrate the goals of the World 
Summit for Children into the Earth Sum- 
mit's Agenda 21, ;in explosive increase in the 
number of emergencies affecting children and the 
situation of children in Africa dominated the 
information and media work ot UNICEF in 1992. 

International media attention grew in direct 
proportion to the deteriorating situation of chiU 
dren in a score of countries including Afghani- 
Stan, Angola, Iraq, Liberia, Somalia and 
southern Sudan, 10 drought-stricken countries ot 
southern Africa, and the former Soviet Union. 
The volume and complexity of emergency situa- 
tions during the year involved information staff in 
emergency assessment missions, media held trips 
and almost daily reports on relief efforts. As win- 
ter approached in •*)rmer Yugoslavia, a 'week ot 
tranquillity' was negotiated for the safe passage ot 
blankets and winter clothing for tens ot thousands 
of vulnerable children, and journalists travelled 
with the Executive Director in a relief convoy into 
Sarajevo. In Somalia, UNICEF information staff 
defied escalating violence to become a main 
source of facts and figures quoted regularly by 
international news agencies, newspapers and 
major television newscasts. 

\vho/i)Nk:e[- collaborative missions to the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (c:is) in 
February and March also generated strong press 
coverage. Special support was provided to 
National Committees and LJNICEF offices in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe through the publication 
of an information kit and an analysis of opportun- 
ities for advocacy. 

The first annual World Breastfeeding Week 
(August) succeeded in drawing considerable pub- 
lic and media attention to the baby-friendly hos- 
pital initiative (bhhO. It was initiated by the 
World Alliance for Breastfeeding Action (waba) 
with I'NICEF support and had the backing ot 
national non-governmental organizations 
(Ntios). Wellstart and La Leche League Interna- 
rional reinforced these endeavours with training 
in breastfeeding promotion tor hospital staff. 
L'NICEF spokesperson Eartha Kitt promoted the 
event in New York with a press conference at St. 
Vincent's Hospital and delivered a keynote 
^peech on behalf of UNICEF at the ninth Annual 
International Congress on Child Abuse and 
Neglect (Chicago, September). 

A media meeting of 20 leading British, French 
"j other European journalists and experts on 



African affairs was held in London in November 
prior to the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
International Conference on Assistance to Afri- 
can Children (ICAAC). The Conference, and the 
meeting that preceded it, generated widespread 
coverage of the continent's debt problems and 
economic crisis as well as the challenges posed by 
AIDS, poverty and urbanization. UNICEF arranged 
several media trips for international and African 
journalists, who later travelled to Dakar tor the 
Conference. Other related events in Dakar 
included an international meeting of mayors (24 
November). (See 'Public participation\) 

♦ Agenda 21 : Political commitments to the 
UNICEF goals for children in the 1990s were 
strengthened by the United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development (UNCED) held 
in Rio de Janeiro in June. Agenda 21 - the L'NCED 
manifesto for environmental and development 
strategies into the next century - incorporated the 
World Summit goals, encouraged ratification of 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child and 
supported the alleviation of poverty. The Confer- 
ence generated massive media attention and trig- 
gered events with important messages for child 
survival and development. The successful integra- 
tion of issues affecting children into Agenda 21 
should have a number of ongoing benefits for 
DNICEF external relations including fund-raising, 
work 'Aith ngos and the development of new 
partnerships. 
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Smiling faces bear 
witness to the fact that 
the essential human 
needs - enough food, 
clean water, health 
care and a basic 
education - are now 
within reach. 
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A regional report, 
Children of the 
Americas, points out 
that projects for Indians 
must respect their 
culture and traditions. 



♦ The STATf OF the World's Childres: 
The 1993 rcpcirt argued that it should be possible 
to end child malnutrition, preventable diseases 
and widespread illiteracy wirbin a decade. The 
report was launched on 17 December 1992 in 
Mexico, and the press conference was transmitted 
m association widi Visnews via six satellites to a 
record number ot countries. A video news release 
on the launch was transmitted to all of North and 
South America, Europe and the Middle East, 
Asia, Australia, New Zealand and parts of Africa. 
National Committees and country ottices 
received an advance video package ot stones 
which provided background tor news conferences 
and briefings. News conferences were held in 36 
cities of the United States alone where extensive 
reptirts were covered by ahc:. c:rs. c:nn. phs and 
scores of television stations. Major newspapers, 
such as The New York Times, The Washin^on Post. 
h)s Auj^eles Times. The Miami Herald. The Bosum 
Globe and The Baltimore Sun. devoted columns 
and editorials to the event. Elsewhere, the launch 
generated impressive coverage on major networks 
worldwide, including the RBc: World Service 
(L)K), CM' (Canada), French T\' 2, NHK (Japan), 
NRK (Norway), KAl (Italy), Televisa (Mexico) and 
TV Clobo (Brazil). Major newspapers which car- 
ried reports were (Jorriere della Sera (Italy), the 
Daily Telegraph and Financial Times (UK), The 
Glohe ami Mail (Canada), La Repuhhlica (Italy), 
Vbmiun Shimhun and Asahi S/umhun (Japan). 




For the first tmie, I'Nlcbh also issued a regional 
report - Children of the Americas - in both English 
and Spanish, which was preceded by a radk) co- 
production \n Spanish with the BBc World Ser\'- 
ice. A satellite radio programme was broadcast 
live from Bogota and other Latin American kica- 
tions as well as from London, and unk:f> staff 
assisted the I'S CJommittee for l'NK:i h with a 
Miami-based news conference which targeted 
Spanish-speaking residents in the United States. 
The activities in Miami were broadcast bv televi- 
sion satellite services throughout rhe Americas. 

♦ Broadcasting and vioho: Support for 
I'NICEh in the broadcast industry was expanded 
through a new initiative - the International Chil- 
dren's Day of Broadcasting - observed in more 
than 70 countries in mid-December. An infor- 
mation kit and specially recorded television spof^ 
were distributed with the support of broadcast 
executives from The Incematuinal C^iuncil of the 
National Academy of Television Arts and Sci- 
ences. This will be an annual event with consid- 
erable fund-raising and advocacy potential. 

Demand for UNICEF video footage on emer- 
gency and other situations grew by 25 per cent 
with the distribution of more than 8,000 videos. 
The overwhelmingly positive reception given to 
UNiCEh coverage ;:.id co-producnons suggests this 
work will become increasingly important. UNlCllh 
television coverage of emergencies in Afghani- 
stan. Hai.i, Somalia and former Yugoslavia were 
aired on television networks worldwide. Informa- 
tion/Communication Training workshcips are 
being developed to further this capacity to use 
audiovisual media and to strengthen partnerships 
with international broadcasters, national agencies 
and mass media. 

Among the co-productions initiated in 1993 
was the Growing Up series, which records the 
birth of a number of children around the world 
and plans tc^ track the way in which en\'ironmen- 
tal conditions shape their lives over the next 10 
years. Growing Up will be the ofhcial film of World 
Environment Day in 1993. The co-production 
partners are Television Trust for the Environment 
and Central Television in the United Kingdom. 
Other video co-productions included: 
>. The Other Side of Africa with N(:r\-^t\- of the 
Netherlands; 

» a primC'time television special on primary 
environmental care (PEc) and children with Nor- 
, wegian Broadcasting; 

»» em'ironmcnt spots with Television Trust tor 
the Environment and the Saarchi & Saatchi 
advertising^gjiricy; 
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" A three-part prcduction t)n the envircMimenr 
with the German National Committee and 
Transrel; 

- a smiulation game abcuit internatic)nal trade 
and respcmsibilitv aired by hBc:TV; 

" a series with French television on the girl 
child in Pakistan, Ains in Burundi and Rwanda, 
and water in Niger; 

•» the tirst part of a series on micronutrients, 
Endinfi, Hidden Hunger, which was shown at the 
International Conference on Nutrition in Rome 
(m December), sponsc^red by the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization (HAc^) and 
the World Health Organization (who); 

daily news reports and a lO-minute news spt)t 
<m the OAU conference on children in Dakar for 
viewers in Europe, the Pacific Rim and North 
America. 

Headquarters helped held offices with television 
post-production and the distnbutit^n ot a number 
of special video productions. Work started on a 
fundmu project to help individuals from develop- 
ing countries produce lO-mmutc tilms or videos 
about children and development. 

UNIc:ef productions included: The Banuiko Ini- 
tiative in Action: two videos on RFHI; spots on the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child which 
were aired on CJNN International; Images on edu- 



Using the concept ot 'a week of tranquillity' to 
achieve a lull In figtiting, UNICEF Is able to deliver 
supplies to chilldren caugtit In war zones. 




cation for development; and a compilation ot 
videos for the Ninth World Food Day Satellite 
Conference that was seen througho"' North and 
South America. 

A clearing-house was established at the Tulane 
University School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine in New Orleans to share intormation 
about video productions by country offices, and 
the first issue of a clearing-house newsletter was 
distribured. 

A Tape Forun\ Award '92' was initiated with 
the fUSF compam* lor the best brcnidcast-qualitv 
video documentary on children's issues. Over 75 
productions were submitted globally, and a British 
entry won the award. 

♦ Education for development: The year 
marked a turning-point for UNICBH activities in 
education for development, which broadened 
both in concept and outreach. The programme 
has beccme a forum tor social action and has 
expanded to include educators in developing 
countries thrc^ugh UNICEF regional c^tfices. 

Training workshops were held during the year 
for National Committee education (officers at 
Oxford (UK) and for curriculum planners and sen- 
ior educators from the eastern and sc^uthern 
Africa regions in Nairobi. The StandingGroup ot 
the National Committees recommended that 
from 1993 onwards education for development 
should have its own National C'ommittce \v(irk'- 
shop separate from that on intormation. 

A manual of practical educati(^n for develop- 
irient learning strategies ft^r teachers and vouth 
facilitators was compiled and' tested in 22 coun- 



Whlle thie world 
struggles towards 
peace, chilldren 
deserve immediate 
protection from thie 
hiorrors of war. 
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UNICEF will help 
provide a safety net for 
the children of Eastern 
Europe and Central 
Asia. 
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tries. Images, a video about how stereotypical 
views of life in developing countries can be proj- 
ected by the media, was also produced. It is 
accompanied by suggestions for group work 
activities. 

♦ Information materials: Mobilization 
for Africa was an important focus of headquarters 
publications in 1992. The range of materials pro- 
duced to coincide with the oaU Conference 
(ICA.^c) in November included: Africa s Children. 
Africa s Future: Priorities for Huvaan Investment in 
the 1990s: a bibliography of UNICEH publications 
and videos on Africa; and an information kit. The 
materials are intended for use beyond the Confer- 
ence and have a shelf- life of several years. 

Areas of concern highlighted in the quarterly 
First Callfo)' Children included reports on national 
programmes of action (npas) and activities in sup- 
port of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, children and the environment, mobiliza- 
tion for Africa, and children in war. 

A number of booklets were produced covering 
such subjects as the UNICEF policy on nutrition, 
UNICEF assistance in Romania, the mayors initi- 
ative and UNICEF issues in Agenda 21. Also pro- 
duced were thematic kits on the environment, the 
Day of the African Child, and children in Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

A new initiative was the establishment of the 
UNICEF Features Service. Human-interest feature 
articles on development issues and programmes 
are being transmitted to National Committees for 
advocacy and fund-raising or for placement in 



their local media. A regular monthly newsletter 
has given a further boost to BFHI. Publication of 
the newsletter BFHi hiem is expected to continue 
through 1993. 

Major policy statements by the Executive 
Director were widely disseminated through a 
series of booklets that were sent to National Com- 
mittees, field offices, and organizations concerned 
with the particular issues covered. 

All UNICEF headquarters information materials 
and core publications are now printed on recycled 
paper. 

♦ PHOTOGRAPHS: In addition to meeting 
ongoing media, NGO and other publishers' 
requests for photographs* more than 45 series of 
black-and-white prints and colour slides were dis- 
tributed to National Committees and UNICEF 
headquarters and field offices. Representing 
almost 1,000 new images, subjects included BFHI, 
African children and women, the girl child, the 
environment, and emergencies in Afghanistan, 
Somalia and former Yugoslavia. Photographs were 
a major component of UNICEF publications as well 
as exhibitions on Africa and UNCED. Technical 
support to field offices was also increased during 
the yean including the distribution of photo 
acquisition and treatment guidelines. 

♦ Information capacity^building: Work- 
ing through the Global Communication Support 
Fund, UNICEF stepped up its support for creative 
communications. Emphasis was put on projects to 
develop the capacity of media professionals - radio 
producers, journalists and creators ot animated 
films. Among the projects approved in 1992 were: 
a joint UNICEF/faO rural radio training project for 
francophone West and Central Africa; a social 
mobilization training project in the Philippines; a 
global communication training project with the 
Radio Netherlands Training Centre and the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corporation; a seminar and 
workshop for producers of children's television 
programmes in Central America; and a multi- 
media package to mobilize public opinion on the 
problems of children in the Americas. 

After a year of curriculum development, a con- 
tract was signed in November 1992 with the Chil- 
dren's Television Workshop and Mexico s Televisa 
for the production of 130 Spanish-language epi- 
sodes of Sesame Street {Plaza Sesamo) for use in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. The series vA\\ 
contain educational material based on UNICEF 
objectives in the region. 

UNICEF Bangladesh finalized a pilot episode ot 
the animated film Meena with Hanna- Barbera's 
studios in the Philippines and began field surveys 
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to assess its impact on the target audience. The 
ofiice also produced a poster, comic book, leaflet 
and prototype models of Meena products for pes- 
sible sale in South Asia. Supplementar\' funding 
for the Meem project was provided by the Nor^ 
wegian Government. 

The movement towards democracy in Africa 
and elsewhere opened a number of doors tor 
LiNlCEF advocacy through privately owned com- 
mercial radio stations and newspapers. Among 
the initiatives taken by UNICEF regional and coun- 
try offices in Africa was the development of a part- 
nership with VAO to train radio producers and 
other communicators in cooperation with uni- 
versities and institutes. 

The first meeting of the Working Group on 
Images was convened to examine ways in which 
L'NlCEF interacts with the media, as well as the 
contradictions that may arise in the course of its 
information/education work and fund-raising 
endeavours. Further research was commissioned 
in both of these areas. 

A series of regional consul tat ion/ training ses- 



sions was held for information and communica- 
tions officers in Abidjan, Beijing, Caracas, Kath- 
mandu, Nairobi and Rio de Janeiro. New 
representatives received training in media and 
presentation skills. 

In Nice (France), a training session on the sub- 
ject of media and emergencies was held from 30 
November to 1 December. The participants were 
information officers from National Committees as 
well as regional information officers and field staff 
from emergency countries. The training session 
coincided with the annual National Committee 
Information Workshop. 

♦ POLLS: After a year of preparation, opinion 
polling was initiated to gauge public awareness of 
UNICEF and its image, as well as perceptions of 
development issues. The first poll was conducted 
by the us Committee for UNICEF, and it is hoped 
that other National Committees will follow suit. 
On behalf of the Danish, German and Spanish 
National Committees, UNICEF also carried out a 
secondary analysis of opinion poll data held by the 
European Commission. □ 



CONVENtioN ON THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 



EFFORTS to accelerate implementation of 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
k>cused mainly on training, research and encour- 
agement for NGOs and other external partners. 



One consequence of war is the ever-growing 
number of child workers, whose homes and 
schools are in ruins. 




UNICEF developed a comprehensive training 
p^^ckage for representatives and senior programme 
officers. The training package was field-tested 
during the year, and a training workshop was held 
in Addis Ababa from 20 September to 2 October. 
The workshops will be extended to all regions by 
the end of 1993. 

At the request of the Executive Board, the 
International Child Development Centre (iCDC) 
carried out a study analysing the compatibility 
and complementarity between the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women and the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child. 

♦ Information base: icdc also proposed 
the development of an effective, user-oriented 
information base on children's rights. As a pre- 
liminary step, the Centre commissioned a survey 
to determine the capacity of UNICEF and selected 
intergovernmental organizations to handle infor- 
mation relating (directly or indirectly) to chil- 
dren's rights. As a second step, iCDC is proposing 
to undertake a survey of NGOs and other groups. 
The information gathered could form the basis of 
an organizational database on children's rights, 
which would be the beginning of a process of 
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intormation sharing. Special eftorrs will be 
needed to ensure that key institutions in the 
^South' as well as the *North' are included both in 
the initial surveys and in subsequent intormation 
management and networking activities for chil- 
dren's rights. 

UNICEF documentation in the area of child 
rights was improved and key guidelines tor the 
preparation ot country programmes were 
amended to include standards set by the Conven- 
tion. All future situation analyses will address the 
full range of needs and interests necessary to fulfil 
the Convention s objectives. 

♦ Committee on the Rights of the Ch ild: 
UNICEF arranged an inter-agency consultation in 
Quito (Ecuador) so that the Committee on the 
Rights of the Child could learn what other agen- 
cies are doing to promote child rights. The meet- 
ing was also attended by government officials and 
NCOS. The Committee had an opportunity to 
travel within the country, visiting project sites in 
mountain, coastal and urban areas- UNICEF also 
provided the Committee with supplementary 
information on the situation of children in coun- 
tries that have submitted their lirst reports on 
implementation. 



♦ Child rights* partners: Cooperation 
with external partners has tbcused on support for 
activities to promote public awareness ot child 
rights and to educate the constituencies of these 
organizations about the Convention and its impli- 
cations for their work. UNlCEh supported an inter- 
national conference on discrimination against the 
girl child in education (New York, 21-22 April); a 
regional seminar on the implementation of the 
Convention in terms of preventing child abandon- 
ment (Sofia, 28 September-2 October) {see 'Mm- 
governmental organizations'); and is helping 
national and international NGOs to develop a sys- 
tem to share information. 

UNICEF is also supporting the efforts of the NGc^ 
Group on the Convention to facilitate creating or 
strengthening existing national NGO coalitions for 
children's rights. The main objective of these 
national coalitions is to promote implementation 
of the Convention and to provide intormation 
about the situation of children in their countries 
to the Committee on the Rights of the Child. 
UNICEF offices worked directly with children as 
well as with parliamentarians, mayors and profes- 
sional groups to promote compliance with the 
ConventKwi s ideals. □ 



PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 



A major international 
conference hield by 
thie OAU in Dakar In 
November called on 
thie world to make a 
*tiuman investment' In 
Africa's chilldren. 



UNICEF continued its advocacy for children 
through collaboration with intergovern- 
mental organizations as well as community, reli- 
gious and political leaders. 




♦ Intergovernmental organizations: 

UNICEF advocacy for children in general, and the 
O.AU Dakar Conference (ic.aac.) in particular, 
resulted in declarations and action from many 
quarters including: the tenth Summit of Heads of 
State or Government of the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment in Jakarta (September); the Ministerial 
Conference on Children of the South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation (s.aarc) in 
Colombo (September); the Summit of First 
Ladies of Latin America and the Caribbean in 
Cartagena, Colombia (September); the France- 
Afrique Summit in Libreville, Gabon (October); 
the Ministerial Meeting of the League of Arab 
States in Tunis (November); and the Summit 
Level Group for South-South Consultation and 
Cooperation, known as the 'Group of Fifteen', in 
Dakar (November). All reaffi.rmed their commit- 
ment to implement the goals for children in the 
1990s. 

♦ PARLIAMENTARIANS: About 500 parlia- 
mentarians from 101 countries attended the 88th 
Inter-Parliamentarv Union Conference in Stock- 
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holm (7-12 September). They reaffirmed their 
commitment to the World Summit goals for chil- 
dren in the 1990s and joined UNiCEF in placing 
special emphasis on needs in Africa. 

At a Parliamentary Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro (5-7 June), they joined religious leaders, 
scientists and artists in adopting the Rio Consen- 
sus, which stated that societies unable to care for 
their children could not consider their develop- 
ment to be sustainable. Parliamentarians also fig- 
ured prominently in UNICEF advocacy for 
implementation of the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child. 

♦ Religious LEADERS: An interfaith service 
in New York on the Day of the African Child ( 16 
June) reflected growing international concern for 
children in the region. A task force of religious 
leaders was formed to help link UNICEF activities 
with African communities, and a regional meet- 
ing of religious leaders in Harare (June) discussed 
a broad range of children's issues. 

The importance of advocacy through religious 
leaders was again demonstrated when Patriarch 
Pavle of the Orthodox Church of Serbia appealed 
to citizens of all faiths in former Yugoslavia to 
respect the \veek of tranquillity* so that food, 
clothing, medicines, vaccines and vitamins could 
be delivered to children in their communities. 

♦ MAYORS: An International Colloquium of 
Mayors in Dakar (8-9 January 1992), hosted by 
the Mayor of Dakar and UNICEF, launched the 
global initiative 'Mayors as Defenders of Chil- 
dren'. The initiative encourages mayors to 
develop municipal plans of action in line with 
NPAs and the goals of the World Summit for Chil- 




dren. Tventy mayors and municipal leaders from 
16 countries and 36 of Senegal's 48 mayors 
adopted a Dakar Declaration and Plan of Action. 
On the eve of ICAAC (24 November), some 40 
mayors from Canada, Italy, Nigeria and Senegal 
met again in Dakar to review their plans and 
express solidarity with the goals for African 
children. 

In addition, for the Dav of the African Child 
(16 June), mayors of numerous cities around the 
world issued proclamations drawing attention to 
the needs of African children. □ 



A carefree chidhood 
should be the right of 
children everywhere. 
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NATIONAL Committees for UNICEF, as 
principal partners in the industrialized 
countries, continued to promote a deeper under- 
standing of the needs and rights of children 
through their ongoing work in support of the 
organization's objectives. Tliey contributed more 
than 20 per cent of UNICEF resources, mainly 
through sales of greeting cards and private sector 
fund-raising. They also responded quickly to 
emergency appeals by providing additional funds, 
especially for Africa and former Yugoslavia. They 
worked with national and international NGOs, 
Q ' ssional groups and local authorities to pro- 
lEI^C Bf*"HI, and they expanded activities related to 



the Convention on the Rights of the Child and 
World Summit follow-up. 

♦ Exchange OF views: Consultation be- 
tween the UNICEF secretariat and National Com- 
mittees was refined and strengthened by four 
meetings between UNICEF staff members and the 
representative Standing Group. Special consul- 
tations were also held with a broader group of 
National Committee chief executive officers to 
discuss such issues as the crises in Somalia and 
former Yugoslavia, and the restructuring process 
at the United Nations. The National Commit- 
tees also continued to meet with secretariat 
staff at workshops in the areas of information, 
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fund-raising, grectinj^ cards and education tor 
development. 

Special attention continued to be paid to the 
chan^^ing circumstances faced by National Com- 
mittees in se\'eral Central and Eastern European 
countries. For example, a planning and coordi- 
nation meeting was held in Sofia in December. 



The broader communitv of Committees sought 
means to assist in estabhshinu new National 
Committees, or to sustain existing Committees 
during the period of transition. Means were also 
explored to help create Committees m the newlv 
industrialized countries in Abia. LI 



N O N - G O V E R N M E N TAL O R G ANl Z AT I O N S 



NCOS played a major role in ensuring that 
goals for children in the 1990s figured 
prominently on the agendas of major international 
conferences held during the year. They made sub- 
stantive contributions to L'NCEn's Agenda 21, the 
International Conference on Nutrition and 
k:AAc:. 

LiNiCtH also worked closely with NCKi group.s 
and coalitions to reduce gender disparities in edu- 
cation; promote healthv lifestvles among youth; 
in\'olve young people in health and development 
programmes; and protect children caught in 
armed conflict situations. 

♦ Central and Eastern Europe: The 
NckVunicrf Coordinating Committee on Activ- 
ities for Children in Eastern and Central Europe 
was created in 1991 and has become an effective 
means of coordinating responses lo the needs of 
children in this regton as well ab support for the 
formation of new indigenous NCios. A capacitv- 
building seminar for NCK^s from the three Baltic 
States was oruanized bv the International Fedeni- 
tion of University Women (Tartu, Estonia, 4-12 
October). Participants from 17 Central and East- 
ern European countries attended a regional semi- 
nar on family-based alternatives to prevent child 
abandonment (Sofia, 28 September-2 October). 
The seminar in Bulgaria was jointly organized by 
Defense for Children International, the Interna- 
tional Catholic Child Bureau, the International 
Social Service and UNICEH. 

♦ AFRICA: International and African NcK)s 
generate some 30 per cent of tlu- \\ to African 
countries- Thev were well -represeiucd at IC.AAC in 
Dakar, where thev restated their desire to w^ork 
with governments on Nl'As in order to fulfil the 
goals of the World Summit for Children. 

♦ Global: As mentioned, iinic:f> continued 
its work with the Nd^ Group on the CA)nvention 
on the Rights of the Child, helping to create 
national coalitions for children's rights and devel- 
oping an information network linking organi:a- 



tions which work on behalf of children. UNICEI- 
expanded its long-term collaboration with the 
Rotary International PolioPlus programme to the 
held of education. It also continued to work with 
the Junior Chamber International on control of 
diarrhoeal diseases (COn), especially in Latin 
America. U 




Rotary International has raised more than US$240 
million for polio eradication worldwide - an 
outstanding example of dedication to tfie cause 
of children. 
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vFUND-RAISING 



FUND-RAISING efforts concentrated on 
reaching targets commensurate with the 
UNICEF medium-term plan 1992-1995. Efforts 
were also made during the year to encourage a 
general mobilization of international resources for 
NPAs, in particular for African countries. 

Special efforts were made to encourage multi- 
lateral agencies, international financial institu- 
tions, the European Community and NGOs to 
channel funding through UNICEF in support of 

NPAS. 

♦ COST'SHARING: A joint project agreement 
was signed with the African Development Fund 
and Bank in an effort to broaden the funding base 
for NPAS. The agreement includes joint project 
identification, project preparation, appraisal, 
implementation, supervision and post-evaluation 
in member States. It also includes cost-sharing in 
all but the implementation phase. Collaboration 



with other development banks was also 
strengthened. 

In 1992, contributions to general resources 
amounted to some US$545 million. Adding the 
contributions from supplementary funded pro- 
grammes and emergencies, the total exceeded 
US$900 million for the first time in UN!CEF 
history. 

♦ Budget CONCERNS: While donors re- 
sponded generously to a large number of com- 
plex emergencies and did not reduce their support 
for supplementary programmes, it is of some con' 
cern to UNICEF that supplementary funding did 
not keep pace with the medium-term plan's 
projections. 

unicef's debt relief initiative expanded during 
the year to bring the total funds generated in local 
currencies to US$9.4 million. This compares with 
a US$2 million total in 1991. □ 



PUBLIC ADVOCACY 



UNICEF Goodwill Ambassadors, Special 
Representatives and other celebrity 
spokespersons continued to generate major public 
support for children in need through print and 
broadcast interviews, speeches and appearances 
at special events. 



♦ Audrey Hepburn: The sad news of the 
death of Goodwill Ambassador Audrey Hepburn 
on 20 January 1993 was deeply felt around the 
world, .^n Audrey Hepburn Memorial Fund has 
been established to benefit specific projects for 
children in especially difficult circumstances in 




In a television tribute 
to Audrey Hepbum's 
tireless work for 
UNICEF. her son cited 
her unshakable 
determination to bring 
to ail children, 
everywhere, the gifts of 
"health, hope, 
tenderriess arxj lifer 



External Relation.s 
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At a ceremony in New 
York to honour pub- 
lisher John Johnson 
(left) were Mrs. Mario 
Cuomo (centre) and 
the late Lawrence E. 
Bruce, fomier President 
of the US Committee 
for UNICEF. 
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Africa. Ms. Hepburn's last overseas visit tor 
UNICEF was her trip to Somalia in late September, 
which generated very extensive press coverage 
from interviews and press conferences in London 
and Nairobi. 

♦ Goodwill Ambassadors worldwide: 
Tetsuko Kuroyanagi's visit to Ethiopia in July 
raised more than US$1 million for projects there. 

Roger Moore attended several National Com- 
mittee events, including the UNICEF partnership 
campaign with the city of Kiel in Germany, fund- 
raisers in the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and the Global Forum at UNCED in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Sir Peter Ustinov, Liv Ullmann, Youssou 
N'Dour, Sir Edmund Hillary, Imran Khan and 
Julio Iglesias appeared as advocates for UNICEF at 
National Committee events, and Cicely Tyson 
spoke at the September dinner of the Business 
Council for the United Nations Ambassadors. 

♦ Television appeals: Other personalities 
supporting UNICEF with television appeals 
included Renato Aragao, Juan Luis Guerra, 
Edward James Olmos, Franco de Vita and Xuxa. 
Mexican television host Raul Velasco produced 
extensive reports on UNICEF in Central America 
for his weekly Sunday show, and us newsman 
Bryant Gumbel hosted a ground-breaking week of 
Africa-based Today shows prior to ICAAC. 

♦ The Day of the African Child: 
Celebrated annually on 16 June, the Day inspired 
a range of activities in 14 countries outside Africa. 
It also gave a push to the hnalization of NPAs and 
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Goodwill Ambassador Tetsuko Kuroyanagi was 
welcomed by children when she visited Ethiopia 
for UNICEF. 



implementation of the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child within Africa. Heads of State, hrst 
ladies, foreign ministers, religious leaders, associ- 
ations of artists and intellectuals, the media and 
thousands of children in 42 African countries 
were involved in advocacy. 

Mrs. Boutros Boutros-Ghali, Mrs. Mario 
Cuomo and Mrs. David Dinkins chaired a week- 
long programme of activities for the Day of the 
African Child in New York City and at the United 
Nations. These activities included an interfaith 
religious service, a series of film screenings by 
African directors, a photographic exhibit, and an 
educational-cultural event for 650 schoolchildren 
and teachers. 

John Johnson, publisher of Ebony and Jet, was 
presented with the Africa's Future award by the 
US Committee for UNICEF at a diplomatic recep- 
tion hosted by Chemical Bank. 

♦ *Week of TRANQUILLITY': The effort to 
establish 1-7 November as a week of tranquillity 
in former Yugoslavia involved extensive use of the 
media to galvanize public opinion and advocacy 
by Goodwill Ambassadors Liv UUman, Audrey 
Hepburn and Sir Peter Ustinov. Liv Ullman wrote 
a special appeal letter for National Committees, 
encouraging international assistance. Audrey 
Hepburn taped television and radio spots calling 
for active support for the week throughout the 
conflict area, and Sir Peter did a series of radio and 
television appeals in five languages for use 
internationally. □ 
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GREETING CARD AND RELATED OPERATIONS 



Geo contributed US$82.2 million to UNICEF 
general resources during the 1991 season - 
a US$5.6 million (7.3 per cent) increase over the 
previous year, and the strongest return in GCO 
history. 

The result was especially significant against the 
background of a global recession, a postal strike in 
Canada, and difficult economic and political cir- 
cumstances in Central and Eastern Europe, each 
of which had a negative impact on sales volume. 
Gross proceeds in dollar terms also suffered from 
the strengthening of the United States dollar. 

The consolidated net income of US$82.2 mil- 
lion for 1991 included as net operating income: 
US$61 million from the sale of greeting cards and 
other products; US$31 million from GCO-sup- 
ported private sector fund-raising activities; and 
US$0.9 million from special fund-raising events, 
less US$10.7 million for exchange rate adjust- 
ments, transfer of a special operating account, 
accounts receivable write-offs and prior years' 
adjustments. 

Based on provisional results for the 1992 sea- 
son, the consolidated net income is expected to be 
US$87 million - an increase of US$4.8 million or 
5.8 per cent over 1991. This increase is a tribute to 
the efforts of many thousands of volunteers and 
staff of National Committees, UNICEF field offices 
and other sales partners in 145 countries. 

♦ Internal management review: gco 
conducted a year-long internal management 
review and adapted its organizational structure to 
better assist National Committees and field offices 
in raising money from the private sector. In addi- 
tion to its work in the industrialized countries, it 
identified 31 developing countries with private 
sector fund-raising potential. 

♦ DlRECTMAlL: With GCO Support, National 
Committees and field offices were able to expand 
or initiate direct mail programmes. New appeals 
were launched in Australia, Belgium. Brazil, Ger- 
many, Hong Kong, Japan, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand and the Republic of Korea. 
Direct-mail materials included the publications 
'Review of the Year and 'Chance for a Child', and 
fund-raising kits on country programmes in 
Bolivia, China, Ethiopia and Mali. Another 
fund-raising kit, 'Children: Innocent Victims ot 
War was distributed for emer^^ency appeals. 

♦ Fund-raising Development Pro- 
^•n\MME: The aim of the Programme is to help 

^Qcional Committees and field offices boost their 



private sector fund-raising and build donor con- 
stituencies. During the year, the Programme 
acquired 125,000 new donors, including 27,000 
with monthly pledges. Ten National Committees 
and three field offices in 15 countries have so far 
benefited. For a total investment of US$3.4 mil- 
lion since 1991, the Programme has already gen- 
erated returns of US$8.4 million. 

A Central and Eastern European National 
Committees Development Programme was initi- 
ated in 1992 to help those countries develop their 
capacity in advocacy, information dissemination, 
sales network expansion and donor constituency 
building. 

♦ WORKSHOPS: Six regional greeting card 
workshops were held during the year, together 
with a fund-raising workshop for National Com- 
mittees in Torremolinos (Spain). 

♦ Special EVENTS: A special events manual 
was prepared and distributed to more than 30 
National Committees and field offices. GCO 
reviewed more than 100 proposals for special 
events, directed projects with fund-raising poten- 
tial to National Committees and field offices and 
provided implementation support. The 1992 
Danny Kaye International Children's Awards tel- 
evision broadcast in the Netherlands (September) 
was hosted by UNICEF Goodwill Ambassadors 
Roger Moore and Audrey Hepburn. Children 
from 23 countries participated in the recorded 
programme, which was broadcast in more than 20 
countries for advocacy and fund-raising. Danny's 
daughter, Dena Kaye, introduced film segments 
from her trip to UNlCEF-assisted projects in Latin 
America. 

♦ Exhibits and promotions: Over 20 dif- 
ferent exhibitions were planned and developed in 
the Americas, Africa, Asia and Europe. These 
included 'Children of the Rainforest', installed at 
UNCED in Rio de Janeiro; 'A Future - Every 
Child's Right', for icaac in Dakar; and a variety 
of other thematic displays for international confer- 
ences on children, water and the environment, 
acute respiratory infections and AIDS. □ 
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UNtCEF FINANCES.. 1991-1993 



INCOME 

LJnicef derives its income from voluntary 
contributions from governmental and non- 
governmental sources. 

Total income for 1992 was US$938 million 
(compared to US$807 million for 1991 ). This 
includes US$204 million in contributions for 
emergencies (US$136 million in 1991). 



UNICEF INCOME BY SOURCE 1992 



Total income: $938 million 



Governmental 

INCOME 

75% 

$707 million 




Non- 
governmental 

INCOME 

25% 
$231 million 



General resources 
Supplementary funds 
Emergencies 



Contributions from governments and intergov- 
ernmental organizations accounted for 75 percent 
of total income (73 per cent in 1991 ). and the rest 
came from non-governmental sources (see pie 
chart on this page). (For estimated individual 
governmental contributions by country, see pages 
64 and 65. A list of estimated non-governmental 
contributions by country appears on page 67. ) 



Contributions to supplementary funds 

FROM intergovern mental ORGANIZATIONS 

( m thousands of dnlhiTs) 

ACiFUNl^ 400.0 

tEc: 4,729.5 

IDB 3.075,0 

CM^EChma \^000'0 

O Total 9,204.5 
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The 1992 income was divided between contri- 
butions tor general resources (58 per cent), sup- 
plementary funds (20 per cent) and emergencies 
(22 per cent). General resources are available for 
cooperation in country programmes approved by 
the Executive Board, as well as programme sup- 
port and administrative expenditures. 

General resources income includes contribu- 
tions from 117 Governments; net income from rhe 
sale ot greeting cards; funds contributed by the 
public (mainly through National Committees); 
and other income. 

iiNiCEF also seeks supplementary funds from 
governments and intergovernmental organiza- 
tions to support projects for which general 
resources are insuthcient, or tor reliet and rehabil- 
itation programmes in emergency situations, 
which, by their nature, are difficult to predict. 

As a result of pledges at the United Nations 
Pledging Conference for Development Activities 
in November 1992, and pledges made subse- 
quently, UNICEF income for general resources in 
1993 is expected to total US$545 million, which 
would represent a decrease of less than I per cent 
trom 1992. 



UNICEF INCQME 1991-1993 
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EXPENDITURES 

The Executive Director authorizes expendi- 
tures to meet recommendations approved by the 
Board for programme assistance. The pace of 
expenditure depends on the speed of implemen- 
tation in any country. 

In 1992, total UNICHF expenditures amounted 
to US$932 million (1991 US$755 million), sum- 
marized in US$ millions as follows: 





1991 


1992 


Cash assistance for project personnel 


99 


127 


Training costs and local expenses 


194 


265 


Supply assistance 


298 


352 


Svbxoxal pto^amme experuirure 


591 


744 


Programme support 


86 


92 


Administrative services 


75 


86 


Write-offs and other charges 


3 


10 




755 


932 



The bar chart on this page shows expenditures 
(excluding write-offs and other charges) for 1991 
and 1992, and estimated 1993. The bar and pie 
charts on page 63 show programme expenditures 
by sector in 1988 and 1992, by amount and pro- 
portion respectively. 

FINANCIAL PLAN AND PROSPECTS 

Basel> on pledges made at the 1992 Pledging 
Conference and recent trends, DNICRH expects 
some reduction in government contributions to 
general resources for 1993. This is due to several 
major government donors reducing their contri- 
butions and to the increase in the value of the 
United States dollar. After 1993, as the global 
recession ends, UNICEF hopes these major donors 
will be able to increase their contributions to pre- 
vious levels. For supplementary funded pro- 
grammes, UNICEF expects to maintain and expand 
upon its current level of contributions from gov- 
ernments. In addition to income generated from 
the sale of products by Greeting Card and Related 
Operations (cco), UNICEF is encouraging the 
non-governmental sector, through National 
Committees and Ngos, to further expand their 
important contributions. The benefits of other 
forms of fundraising are also being examined. 

UNICEF currently supports programmes in 137 
countries. At the 1993 regular session of the Exec- 
utive Board, proposals for new or extended multi- 



year programme cooperation in 41 countries will 
be submitted. Assistance for the proposed new 
projects would amount to US$427 million from 
UNICEF general resources and US$682 million for 
projects deemed worthy of support if supplemen- 
tary funds are forthcoming. The duration of the 
projects ranges from two to five years. Programme 
recommendations from general resources for all 
countries are being proposed at the 1993 Execu- 
tive Board session, and are sliown in the table on 
page 44. A financial medium-term plan covering 
the years 1993-1996 will also be submitted to the 
Executive Board. 



BUDGET ESTIMATES 

♦ Administrative and programme sup- 
port BUDGET: The revised budget for the bien- 
nium 1992-1993 and the proposed budget for the 
biennium 1994-1995 are designed to strengthen 
the organization's operational capacity to achieve 
the programme goals and strategies for the 1990s. 
The proposals result from extensive reviews and 
discussions held both in the field and at headquar- 
ters to ensure that the needs of the organization 
are well understood and that the budget proposals 
appropriately address them. 
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UNICEF EXPENDITURES ON PROGRAMMES BY SECTOR 1988/1992 




$20m 

I 



$40m 



$60m 



$80m 



SlOOm 



$120m 



$l40m 



$l60m 



$220m 



ChUd 
health 



Water supply 
& sanitation "W" 



ChUd 
nutrition 



Community/ 
family'based 
services for 
children & women 




Formal & 

non'formal 

education 

Planning 
&. project 
support 



158 



53 



37 



Emergency JS^^ 
reUef ^AOIk 




228 




72 



108 



1988; Tutal expenditure 
$400 million 

1992: Total expenditure 
$744 million 
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♦ Revised BUDGET FOR 1992-1993: UNICEF is 
requesting a supplementary budget of US$3.9 
million m the current bienni urn. Of this, US$3.4 
million is for additional funds approved by the 
1992 Executive Board tor activities in Central and 
Eastern Europe. The remaining US$0. 5 million is 
for other miscellaneous mandatory increases. 
This supplementary budget is proposed within the 
context of a comprehensive financial plan that 
demonstraftes that not only is the additional 
budget affordable within the latest income esti- 
mates but also that the budget overhead ratio tor 
the biennium has actually decreased, from 10. 1 
per cent to 9.8 per cent. 

♦ Proposed budget for i994-1995: In 
1991, the Executive Board requested UNIc:ef, in 
consultation with a reference group comprised of 
Board members, to carry out an in-depth analysis 
of the structure and format of budget documents; 
the criteria for determining core and project posts; 
and the criteria for determining the grade levels ot 
UNICEF representatives and other senior-level 
posts. Various proposals from this study, approved 
by the Board at its 1992 session, were considered 
^ preparing these budget estimates. The Budget 

ining and Review Committee found the cri- 
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199^ <3rd VER N M EN TA 
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Contributions to UNICEF general resources are shown at right; additional 



Afghanistan 

n.O 

Bangladesh 

0. 5 

Bhuun 

5 

Bninei Darussalam 

IlX).0 

China 

725.0 

India 

1.064.5 



Indonesia 

10.0 . . 

Japan 

7,300.0 

Korea* 
Democratic 
People's 
Republic oi 

Korea, 
Republic of 



24.4^0.0 



. oOO.\ 



Lao People's 




Philippines 




Democratic 






. 215.9 


Republic 










5.0 


Singapore 










.... lao 


Malaysia 








. . . S4.0 


Sri Lanka 




Maldives 






.... 16.3 


M van mar 


4.3 
. 245.6 


Thailand 


, . , 275,8 


Pakistan 




Viet Nam 






.119.7 




9.7 



Australia 
4.214.4 




Fiji 


. ,, 4.7 


New Zealand 

161.7 


464.5 


















Albania 


.... 0 1 


France 


11.3^0 S 


Liechtenstein 


... .(1.9 


Romania 


5,1 


Austria 


1 .^^s> 


Germany 

I.04S^ 


. 1 1.44VS 


Luxcmlx>ur^ 
^56.^) . ... 


. 75. S 


San Marino 


7.2 


Belarus 


4.7 


Greece 


. ..200 0 


Malta 


15.^ 


Spain 


. . .2,636.9 


Belgium 

4S4 5 

Bulp:aria 


. \^H^^) 7 
... >4 


HolvSce 


2.0 


Monaco 


. 13 2 


Sweden 
81.865. 7 .. . 


. 72.437.5 


MunRarv 


. . 17. 1 


Netherlands 

26.5^2 4 


l»).'i26 0 


Switzerland 

7.534.9 .... 


. 13.521.0 


Crechoslovakia 




Iceland 


. 142. h 


Norway 
11.54-s.^ 




United Kingdom 

2.704.6 .. 17,289,3 


Denmark 

17.265 0 . . 


2 \ ^l(v^ 


Ireland 


400.0 


Poland 








Finland 

1,S97.5 


2'\6>2 ^ 


Italy 

15.>50 7 . 


. 47.00.S.> 


Portugal 


.. .40.0 






Canada 
22.S7S ^ . . . . 


1 ^ ^\ vO 


United States of America 
42,Sls.^ . . M,744 0 











teria tor de term ininty core versus project posts vcr\ 
helpful in strcarnhnin^ the catc^ori:ation ot these 
posts. 

As desired hv the Executive Board, this hud^et 
retlccts an attempt io ^downsize' New York head- 
quarters. On the other hand, modest crowth, pri- 
marilv of proiccr posts, is hein<: recommended {or 
held othces. 



With the objective ot promoting; the deveKip- 
ment, utili:ation and huildmu tit national capae- 
itv, as well as enhancing; sociocultural sensitivity 
in UNRiFh-assisted proprammes, UNlc .HI- continues 
to strcn<:[then its naticinal capacitv m tield t>ttices. 
Amonp the new professional posts propcvsed in the 
huduet, approximatelv 95 per cent are tt^r national 
protessKinals. 
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contributions for supplementar>' funds and emergencies are shown in colour, at left. 



Bahamas 

0.5 

Barbados 

2.0 

Belize 

17. S 

Bolivia 

3.0 

Brazil 

100.0 

ChUe 

76.1 

Algeria 

60.0 

Cyprus 

1.0 

Djibouti 

l.O 

Egypt 

20.4 

Iran, Islamic Rep. of 

50.0 



Colombia 

451. « 

Cuba 

45.1 

Dominican 
Republic 

90.0 

Ecuador 

: 25.3 

EI Salvador 

24.6 

Guatemala 

30.0 

Iraq 

1.555.2 290.3 

Israel 

12.^ 

Jordan 

14.S 

Kuwait 

46.0 

Libya 

150.0 



Honduras 

v;.o 

Jamaica 

0.8 

Mexico 

283 9 

Nicaragua 

0.5 

Panama 

25.0 

Paraguay 

2 0 

Morocco 

70.0 

Oman 

50.0 

Qatar 

100.0 

Saudi Arabia 

1 000.0 

Tunisia 

74.1 



Saint Lucia 

2.6 

Saint Vincent 
and tiie 
Grenadines 

0.8 

Suriname 

3.0 

Trinidad and 
Tobago 

8.S 

Venezuela 

114.7 

Turkey 

100.0 

United Arab 
Emirates 

200.0 

Yemen 

16.7 24.^ 



0.^ 



Benin 

2.0 

Botswana 

9.4 

Burundi 

4.6 

Central African 
Republic 

9.6 



Cote d'lvoire 
55.^ 

Ethiopia 

49.3 

Kenya 

10.9 

Lesotho 

2.4 

Mali 

20.7 



Mauritania 

6.4 

Mauritius 

7.5 

Nigeria 

2,744.9 

Sierra Leone 

50.0 

Swaziland 

2.4 



Tanzania 

4.4 

Zambia 

10. 1 

Zimbabwe 

9.4 



A number ut staff continue to work at suh- 
national levels, awav from the capital cities o[ 
dcvclopirru countries. Some 882 staff memhers, 
inchklinu H6 pn^fessionals, work in 128 otticesat 
the district and provincial levels ot developing 
countries. This has been noted, particularlv hv a 
multi'donor evaluatu)n team ot independent 
O external evaluators, at> UNK :EF'i, strong advantage , 
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compared to other United Nations organizations, 
for deliverintz basic sticial services at the <^rass- 
roots level. 

Thih budget us bemj^ proptised at a time ot much 
debate concernintz the restructuring of the United 
Nations, particularlv its operational activities. 
Tlie multi-donor evaluation Kfoup aruues tor the 
preservation of i 'NIC .^v\ decentralized programme 
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Resources 



Non-governmental 
contributions provide 
money and volunteers 
for both regular UNICEF 
programmes and relief 
efforts for ctilld victims 
of armed conflict. 
Besides ensuring 
delivery of food, 
medicines and warm 
clotrilng. UNICEF 
supports immunization 
in warring areas to 
protect young children. 
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planning and implementation structures, and for 
control and accountability of its financial 
resources. 

The proposed budget of US$445.6 million rep- 
resents an annual growth in re \\ terms of 2 per 



cent from the 1992-1993 revised budget. How- 
ever, as a global inflation rate in US dollars of 
approximately 4 per cent has been included in the 
budget, the annual rate in real terms is 2 per cent. 
The overhead ratio is 11.7 per cent. 

LIQUIDITY PROVISION 

Unicef works with countries to prepare pro- 
grammes so recommendations can be approved by 
the Executive Board in advance of major expend- 
itures on these programmes. UNICEF does not hold 
resources to cover fully the costs of these recom- 
mendations in advance, but depends on future 
income from general resources to cover expendi- 
tures. The organization does, however, maintain 
a liquidity provision to cover temporary imbal- 
ances between cash received and disbursed, as 
well as to absorb differences between income and 
expenditure estimates. 

UNICEF maximizes planned general resources 
programme expenditures based on the require- 
ments of the liquidity provision and on the level of 
projected general resources contributions. □ 



IN FORMATmtvl RESOURCES MAH^ 



SPECIFICATIONS were prepared for the 
'next generation' standard computerized field 
office system in order to support programme man- 
agement more specifically" and improve synchro- 
nization with headquarters systems. 

The central financial and accounting system> 
project is nearing completion, and systems to be 
implemented in early 1993 include: administra- 
tive budget management on minicomputer, spe- 



cial services agreement registration, personal 
advances and recc>very, electronic payments and 
general ledger registration. Work has started on 
evaluating the United Nations integrated man- 
agement information system with a view to its 
future adoption. 

Some 30 field offices installed local area net- 
works (LANs) to share text and data-processing 
applications through personal computers. □ 



HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGtM ENT 
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AT the end of 1992, UNICEF had 6,288 staff 
members assigned to 207 locations in 115 
countries worldwide. The staff comprised 1,257 
international professionals (563 core, 694 non- 
core); 54 government-sponsored; 799 national 
professional officers (204 core, 595 p m-core); and 
4, 178 general service staff ( 1, 391 core, 2,787 non- 
core). Of this total, 35 per cent of the interna- 
tional professionals are women, and 65 per cent 
arc professionals from developing countries. At 
present 82 per cent serve in field locations. 



♦ PLANNING: A revised structure for human 
resources planning was announced during the 
year, and the organization should soon have the 
capacity to: 

» forecast medium- to long-term human 
resources requirements; 

» prepare existing staff to meet those needs 
through training and redeployment; 

>^ proactively search global labour markets tor 
expertise, where necessary 
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( in thousands of US doUars) 



Algeria 188.4 

Angola 236. 7 

Argentiiia 768.0 

Aiutraiia 3.954.1 

Austria 2,44^.2 

Bahrain 106.9 

Bai^dcsh 34.0 

Barbadot 27.7 

Belgium 6,750.6 

Benin 14.7 

BoUvia 90.2 

BfmxU 3,624.3 

Bulgaria 50.2 

Burkina Faso 16.7 

Cameroon 25.1 

Canada 12.781.5 

Central African RepubHc . . 25.0 

Chad 11.4 

Chik 102.2 

China 60.6 

Colombia 453.7 

Congo 14.3 

CoataRica 30.9 

Cdte d'lvoiie 55.6 

Cuba 72.2 

Cyprus 224.9 

Czechoslovakia 79.2 

Denmaric 1,682.9 

Djibouti 17.9 

Dominican Republic 76.0 

Ecuador 281.2 

Egypt 73.2 

El Salvador 19.8 

Ethiopia 127.1 

Fmland 4.799.7 

France 24.203.8 

Germany 42.395.7 

Ghana 35.6 

Ga>raitar 20.5 

Greece 2.389.5 

Guatemala 46.8 

Guinea 19.9 

Guinea-Bissau 11.1 

Honduras 23.2 



Hong Kong 951.8 

Hungary 148.8 

Iceland 30.8 

India 1,046.9 

Indooetia 164.0 

lian. Islamic Rep. of 952.9 

Iraq 20.5 

lieland 695.8 

Utael 10.7 

Italy 29.473.9 

Jamaica 22.3 

Jmpmn 20.486.0 

Jofdan 46.2 

Kenya 119.2 

Korean Rcpublk of 357.5 

Lebanon 101.3 

Libya 81-4 

Luxembourg 859.6 

Vfadagascar 14.9 

Malawi 10.1 

Malaysia 88.1 

Mali 19.8 

Malta 10.9 

Mauritania 178 

Mauritius 71.0 

Mexico 521.4 

Monaco 41.5 

Morocco 255.2 

Mozambique 49.3 

Myanmar 108.8 

Netheriands 27.172.1 

New Zealand 404.2 

Niger 23.4 

Nigeria 229.7 

Norway 1.677.3 

Oman 47.7 

Pakistan 98.4 

Panama 22.5 

Paraguay 62.2 

Pern 229.3 

Philippines 191.1 

Poland 211.9 

Portugal 1,590.6 

Qatar 40.0 



Romania 249.8 

Russian Federation 225.1 

Rwanda 10.1 

San Marino 34.2 

Saudi Arabia 91.8 

Senegal 126.2 

Sierra Leone 113 

Singapore 374.4 

Spain 17.635.5 

Sri Lanka 34.6 

Sudan 436.0 

Sweden 2,404.2 

Switicriand 15.149.3 

Syria 234.7 

Tanzania 108.1 

Thailand 53.8 

Togo 10.9 

Trinidad and Tobago 25 8 

Tunisia 100.5 

Turkey 1,575.7 

Uganda 197 

United Arab Emirates 74 0 

United Kingdom 9,509.6 

United States of America . . 32.063. 8 

Uruguay 173.7 

Venezuela 89.3 

Yemen ^ - ... 23.0 

Yugoslavia (former) 562.0 

Zaire 184. 2 

Zambia 33.8 

Zimbabwe 46.2 

Contributions 

from UN Staff 95.3 

Contributions 

under $10,000 86.9 

TOTAL 279,104.8 

GCO fiscal period 

adjustment 12.974.0 

Less: Costs of GCO* ( 61.473.9 ) 

Net available for 

UNICEF assistance 230.605.0 

*CosLs of producing cards and br(H:hures, 
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♦ DIRECTORY: Professional staff prohlcs were 
placed in a compurerized directory to give a more 
accurate picture of available talents and skills 
and to estahlish a relatively objective basis for 
forward-looking strategies in career develop- 
ment, training and rotation. The directory* will 
facilitate talent searches and recruitment and 
Q .vill help staff members plan their career paths. 
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♦ RECRUITMENT: There were more external 
appointments of women than men during the 
year. Women led men 55. 1 per cent to 44.9 per 
cent in external recruitments, while men took 
57.7 per cent of the internal placements to wom- 
en's 42.3 per cent. 

♦ Emergencies and staff safety: An 
unprecedented number ot enicr^^encies placed 
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enormous demands on UNlCEh staff in 1992. The 
effectiveness of the organization's response was in 
part due to the rapid deployment of existing? staff 
and consultants, and the aggressive recruitment 
of specialists to cope with the particular needs of 
each situation. 

As the safety of staff' members and their families 
is of paramount concern to the organization, the 
Executive Director proposed the appointment of a 
Security Coordination Officer to oversee their 



security. The officer would be stationed at head- 
quarters to advise offices on security issues, mon- 
itor conditions worldwide, and coordinate 
evacuations or other precautions in rapid response 
to threatening situations. 

♦ TRAINING: Some 36,000 person/day.s ot 
training were completed during 1992. This rep- 
resented an average of six training day^ per statt 
member - the most for any United Nations 
agency. □ 



SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 
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FOR the Supply Division, 1992 was the most 
challenging year yet. The man-made emer- 
gencies in Iraq, especially in the Kurdish north, 
and in Somalia, the Sudan and former Yugoslavia 
demanded immediate and repeated deliveries of 
large quantities of medical supplies from the 
Copenhagen warehouse. These demands, when 
superimposed on the regular programme supplies 
to the more than 120 countries where UNICEF is 
working, meant that on many occasions the ware- 
house was required to work evenings and week- 
ends. The procurement staff rose to the challenge 
of keeping the warehouse stocked, in addition to 
purchasing for direct delivery to UNlCEF-assisted 
programmes. 

The total value of purchases made in 1992 rose 
to more than US$370 million, from US$304 mil- 
lion in 1991. The value of essential drugs pur- 
chased jumped by US$8 million to US$61 
million, largely to meet emergency demands. 
UNICEF continued to fully support the expanded 
programme on immunization, with the value of 
vaccines purchased rising to US$62 million from 
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US$32 million in 1991. Although the majority of 
these purchases are still made in industrialized 
countries, efforts to buy indigenous products from 
developing countries showed continuing improve- 
ment, and purchases from those countries 
increased to more than US$100 million, com- 
pared to US$89 million in 1991. 

UNICEF Supply Division also offers a purchasing 
service to governments, NGOs and other United 
Nations agencies. The most significant action in 
this area was the conclusion of an agreement with 
the Government of Romania to purchase and 
arrange for the delivery of all the drug require- 
ments of that country. The drugs and other med- 
ical supplies are financed from a World Bank loan 
to the Romanian Government for supporting and 
improving the country's health infrastructure. 
This Procurement Services programme is 
expected to continue for at least the next two 
years. Procurement Services agreements to supplv 
the essential drug needs of rural Tanzania, 
financed by the Danish International Develop- 
ment Agency, continued for the seventh succes- 
sive year. A number of other countries also 
continued to benefit from UNICEF purchasing serv- 
ices complementary to the UNlCEF-assisted 
programmes. 

The extended office premises in Copenhagen 
were officially opened last year by the Prime Min- 
ister of Denmark in the presence of UNICEF Exec- 
utive Director James P. Grant and UNl>l' 
Administrator William H. Draper 111. The larger 
premises are shared with the Inter- Agency Pro- 
curement Services Office of L^NLM', and this marks 
a majc^r step towards coordinated purchasing 
within the United Nations system. The complex 
houses 150 UNICEF and 56 UNOf staff members, 
with the UNICFF warehouse and packing tacilitv 
supported bv approximatelv 80 contracted 
workers. 'J 
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Administrative Committee on Coordination 

Arab Gulf Programme for the United Nations Development Orfianizations 

acquired immumxleficiencv syndrome 

acute respiratorv' infections 

baby'friendlv hospital initiative 

Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee 

control of diarrhoeal diseases 

Commonwealth of Independent States 

child survival and development 

Department of Humanitarian Affairs (United Nations) 

East Asia and Pacific Regional Office (UNlCbF) 

European Economic Community 

expanded programme on immunization 

Eastern and Southern Africa Regional Office (UNICEF) 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 

Greeting card and related operations (unicef) 

human immunodeficiency virus 

Inter-American Development Bank 

iodine deficiency disorders 

hitemational Fund for Agricultural Development 
International Labour Organisation 
International Monetarv Fund 
infant mortality* rate 
maternal and child health 

Middle East and North Africa Regional Office (unicef) 
non-governmental organization 
national programme of action 
Organization of African Unirv 

(Organisation tor Economic Co-operation and Development 

Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 

oral rehydration baits 

oral rehydration therapy 

primary environmental care 

protein-energy malnutrition 

primary health care 

South Asia Regional Office (UNIctF) 

South Asian Association for Regional Co-operation 

The Americas and Caribbean Regional Office (unicef) 

traditional birth attendant 

urban basic services 

universal child immunization 

under-five mortality' rate 

United Nations Qinference on Environment and Development (Earth Summit) 
United Nations Development Programme 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

United Nations Population Fund 

United Nations High CA:)mmissionerfor Refugees 

United Nations Children's Fund 

United Nations Development Fund for Women 

United States Agency for International Development 

water and sanitation 

West and Central Africa Regional Office (unicef) 
World Fo(xl Programme 
World Health Organization 
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Further information about 
UNICEF and its work may be 
obtained from 

UNICEF Headquarters 
UNICEF House 
3 UN Pla:a 

New York. N.Y, 10017, U.S.A. 

UNICEF Geneva Office 

Palais des Nations 

CH - 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 

UNICEF Eastern and Southern Africa 

Regional Office 
P.O. Box 44145 
Nairobi. Kenya 

UNICEF West and Central Africa 

Regional Office 
B.P.443 

Abidjan 04, Cote d'lvoire 

UNICEF The Americas and Caribbean 

Regional Office 
Apartado A^reo 75 55 
Bogota, Colombia 

UNICEF East Asia and the Pacific 

Regional Office 
RO. Box 2-154 
Bangkok 10200, Thailand 

UNICEF Middle East and North Africa 

Regional Office 
RO, Box 811721 
Amman, Jordan 

UNICEF South Asia Regional Office 
PO. Box 5S15, LekhnathMarK 
Kachmandu. Nepal 

UNICEF Office for Australia 
and New Zealand 



RO. Box Q143. Queen Victoria Buildinc 
Svdnev. N,S.W, 2000. Australia 

UNICEF Office for Japan 
Shin-Aovama Building Nishikan, 

22 nd tloor 
I'l. Mmami'Aovama l-Chome 
MinatO'Ku 
Tokvo 107. Japan 



Information may also be 
obtained from the following 
Committees for UNICEF 

Australia: Australian Committee 

tor UNICEF 
377 Sussex Street, Suite 4. 2nd floor 
Svdnev 20CO 

Austria: Osterrcichischcs Komitee 

fur UNICEF 
Vienna International Centre lUNO-Cttv) 
22 Waeramer Strassc 5 
A - 1400 Vienna 



Belgium: Comite beige pour I'UNICEF 
Avenue des Arts 20 
B- 1040 Brussels 

Bulgaria: Bulgarian National 

Committee for UNICEF 
Oboriste 17 
BG- 1504 Sofia 

Canada: Canadian UNICEF 

Committee/Comite UNICEF Canada 
443, Mount Pleasant Road 
CDN - Toronto, Ontario M4S 2L8 

Denmark: Dansk UNICEF Komite 
Billedve) 8. Friha\Tien 
DK - 2 100 Copenhagen 0 

Finland: Suomen UNICEF ~ yhdistys r. v. 
Pertculantie 6 
SF- 00210 Helsinki 

France: Comite fran<;ais pour I'UNICEF 
35, rue F^licien-David 
F- 75210 Paris Cedex 16 

Germany: Deutsches Komitee 

fur UNICEF 
Honingerweg 104 
Postfech52 04 29 
P -5000 Cologne 51 

I , t cece: Hellenic National Committee 

tor UNICEF 
Xenias Street 1 
GR- 115 27 Athens 

Hong Kong: Hong Kong Committee 

tor UNICEF 
60, Blue Pool Road 3/F 
Happy Vallev 
Hong Kong 

Hungarv: UNICEF Maevar Nem:cti 

Bizottsaga 
Varsanvi Iren U, 26-34 
ILLHVM 
H - 1027 Budapest 

Ireland: Irish National Committee 

tor UNICEF 
4. St. Andrew Street 
IRL- Dublin 2 

Israel: Israel National Committee 

tor UNICEF 
cyo International Cultural Centre 

for Youth 
12 Emek Rephaim Road 
IL- 93105 Jerusalem 

Italv: Comitato Italian© per I'UNICEF 
Via Inpolito Nievo, 61 
I -00153 Rome 

Japan: Japan Committee for UNICEF 

Daiichi DaikvO'Cho Bldg, 

31-10 Daikvo-cho 

Shiniuku-ku 

Tokvo 160 

Luxembourg: Comite luxembourgcoib 

pour I'UNICEF 
99, Route d'Arlon 
I L - 1140 Luxembourg 



Netherlands: StichtingNederlands 

Comite UNICEF 
St. Barbaraweg4 
Posrbus 30603 
NL~2500-GPThe Hague 

New Zealand: New Zealand 

National Committee for UN ICEF 
Room 534. 5th floor 
Harbour City Tower 
29 Brandon St. 
PO, Box 347 
NZ ~ Wellington 

Norway: UNICEF-Komiteen I Norge 
PO.Box 6877 
St. Olavspl. 
N -01 30 Oslo 1 

Poland: Polski Komitet UNICEF 
ul, Mokotowska, 39 
PL -00551 Warsaw 

Portugal: Comite Portueues 

para a UNICEF 
Av. Ant. Augusto Aguiar. 56-3E 
P - 1000 Lisbon 

Romania: Comitetul Roman 

Penmj UNICEF 
StradaStirbei Voda, 37 
R- 70732 Bucharest 

San Marino: Commissione Nazionale 
Sammannese per TUNICEF 

do Segretaria *'« Statopergli 
Affari Esteri 

Palazzo Begni 

1-47031 San Marino 

Spain: Comit^ Espanol del UNICEF 
Mauricio Legendre, 36 
E - 28046 Madrid 

Sweden: Svenska UNICEF-Kommitrdn 

Box 111 14 

(Asogatan 149) 

S- 100 61 Stockholm 

Switzerland: Schweizensches 

Komitee fur UNICEF 
Postt'ach 

CH-8021 Zurich 

Turkey: UNlCEFTurkive MiUi 
Komitesi 

Abdullah CcvdetSokak No. 20/10 
TR - 00680 Qankava ~ Ankara 

United Kingdom: United Kingdom 

Committee for L'NICEF 
55 Lincoln's Inn Fields 
GB-LondonWC2A3NB 

United States of America: 

United States Committee 

lor UNICEF 
333 East 38th Street 
USA- New York, N,Y. 10016 
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